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BY THE EDITOR 


No principle was more frequently invoked during the 
A Voluntary Denver Convention than that of the voluntary nature 
Institution of the American labor movement. On the opening day 
of the convention, the reading of the farewell message 
of Samuel Gompers repeated his admonition to stand steadfast by the 
voluntary practices on which the Federation had been builded. Con- 
sent is the heart of federated action and cooperative undertakings. 
Arbitrary action or disregard of majority decision may appear a 
short-cut to the desired end but they invariably set in motion forces of 
opposition that bring defeat. If we really believe in democracy, we 
must have patience with its procedures. In return though it may not 
act so quickly as a dictator’s control, it acts in response to the thinking 
of the majority who in the last analysis must act and bear the conse- 
quences. Majority decisions may change to incorporate minority pro- 
posals when these proposals have proved themselves. New ideas and 
new programs always originate with individuals and are presented by 
mincrity groups during the formative periods. If they survive the 
periods of attack and opposition and they take on forms that appeal 
to the majority they become embodied in the democratic program in a 
much more balanced form than that in which they are advanced by 
minority groups. They have to be adjusted to conform to the experi- 
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ence of all the groups that must put them into practice. One mind may 
do brilliant creative work in setting forth a new idea or a new policy 
but the group brings to the idea the fertilization of wisdom grown out 
of practical experience and turns it into practical reality. 

So through its fifty-six years the American Federation of Labor 
has grown, changing and expanding in response to experience and the 
evolution of social progress. There have been many proposals for 
change—some accepted and many rejected. Some, impatient with the 
democratic process, have led secession movements and have attempted 
to set up rival movements. The socialists, the direct actionists, the 
one-big-unionists, have pleaded for followings, have led groups out of 
our unions, and have tried to set up rivals. One and all have failed 
because they failed to win consent. 

Meanwhile the Federation has moved onward, changing to take 
advantage of new situations, always backed by the controlling majority 
of its members. There is a place and a function for minority groups 
but it is within the movement to which they belong, giving their services 
and enriching group thinking by challenging argument and criticism, 
seeking approval for their proposals without threats or recourse to 
force. 

The American Federation of Labor has dedicated itself anew to 
belief in the principles of voluntarism with realization that acceptance 
of this principle involves also obligation for tolerance for those within 
our movement who submit proposals for change. We shall continue 
our practice of giving full hearing to all that we may reject nothing of 
value. 


The American Federation of Labor ends its 
Militant Action Denver Convention with clear-cut decisions upon 
for a United its major problems and policies. For two years 
Labor Movement we have been reluctant to take definite action 

upon the status of the unions that undertook to 
organize a subversive organization within the A. F. of L. because we 
realized the consequences of dual organization. In the hope that some 
basis of adjustment could be reached the Executive Council merely sus- 
pended these eleven organizations. 

However, two years have elapsed, during which no solution was 
proposed but which were utilized to entrench the recalcitrant unions 
and to invade the jurisdiction of A. F. of L. unions. An international 
executive of a union affiliated to the A. F. of L. functioned as secretary 
to the Committee on Industrial Organization which was making war 
on the A. F. of L. The C. I. O. gained by the fact that relations to 
the A. F. of L. had not been finally severed thus letting them benefit 
from A. F. of L. achievements while they sought to undermine our 
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organization. The very fact that there was some question as to status 
provided them with a measure of excuse for not setting up a consti- 
tutional organization. 

Since the situation had developed into civil war it was imperative 
that positions and issues be clarified. Launched with the avowed in- 
tention of educating and organizing of the unorganized in industrial 
unions affliated to the A. F. of L., the committee broke faith and 
turned into a disruptive agency. The Convention authorized the 
Executive Council to act but still hesitated to take the irrevocable step 
believing there were some within the C. I. O. who wished to preserve 
unity. The Executive Council is empowered to revoke the charters of 
such or all as refuse to resume the responsibilities of affiliation. The 
Committee on Conciliation is to be continued. 

In line with this clarification of issues, the convention refused to 
seat the president of the International Typographical Union who as 
secretary of the C. I. O. had officially approved charters to unions 
raided from A. F. of L. jurisdictions. No union official can be for us 
and against us at the same time. Though the president of the I. T. U. 
is by the constitution of that organization an ex-officio delegate to the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor we could not accept 
into our deliberations a person who was associated with a group war- 
ring on us. Such a proposal did not accord with the decencies of fair 
play. Those who are against us cannot be accepted among us. There 
is a very great difference between according freedom of thought and 
speech and according official acceptance to one who accepts official 
obligations for an organization that seeks to undermine and destroy us. 

The convention also authorized strengthening of our political 
machinery to advance and protect our political interests against the 
friends of dual unionism in public office. We shall be on the alert to 
protect our interests in legislation and in elections. 

The Executive Council has been given adequate power to weed 
our enemies out of local and state bodies by revoking or suspending 
the charters of organizations which seat representatives of C. I. O. 
unions. The Executive Council is also given authority to call special 
conventions which shall have the same legal powers as annual con- 
ventions. 

Finally, with issues clear-cut we submit our position to workers, 
employers and to the general public. As a responsible trade union 
movement with an established record we stand ready to serve the best 
interests of Labor, production and the general public. We stand ready 
to defend our rights and our welfare. Division within the labor move- 
ment is not of our seeking or choosing. We can do no less than defend 
our rights and our unions. 

The issues have been defined and we are prepared to fight. 
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The Denver Convention laid upon the Federation’s Com- 
Social mittee on Social Security the very important task of study- 
Security ing the administration of the present law and the law itself 

for the purpose of recommending basic policies, needed 
amendments and policies upon administrative problems. The report 
of the Executive Council upon social security was factual in nature in- 
dicating the basic problems involved in present provisions for income 
for old age and temporary interruptions in income earning. The very 
presentation of these problems indicated that policies could be deter- 
mined only after research and diligent study. Action cannot be delayed 
long as legislative and administrative proposals are pressing. 

In the interim of the study and report by this committee so that 
the Executive Council may make recommendations, the following pro- 
posals were adopted by the convention: 

First, that the Social Security Act be amended so as to provide 
coverage for agricultural workers, and that said coverage shall apply 
to all employees in work-shops, mills, mines and factories. 

Second, that exemption of those engaged in legitimate strikes be 
stricken from the measure. It is the opinion of the Executive Council 
that all who may be forced to engage in legitimate strikes should be 
covered by the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

Third, that within five years after taxes to be used in financing the 
Social Security Act are ordered paid, that Old Age Pensions of not less 
than Thirty Dollars per month be paid to those who come within the 
scope and provisions of the Act. 

Fourth, that in the different states where employees are required 
through the imposition of a tax to contribute toward unemployment 
insurance, said tax provisions be repealed. We maintain that the entire 
cost for unemployment insurance should be borne by industry. Work- 
ers who are the victims of unemployment should not be required to 
contribute out of their net earnings into unemployment insurance funds. 

Our Committee has the problem of determining the proper co- 
ordination of provisions for old age pensions for the needy and for 
old age insurance. If we accept the standard that the minimum for 
old age pensions is $30 a month, there seems little justice in monthly 
payments under old age insurance less than $30. 

A large number of employed persons do not have an opportunity 
to come under even such old age insurance benefits as the law pro- 
vides: those employed in agriculture, domestic service, government 
service, in organizations not conducted for profit, in marine service are 
excluded and these groups contain some of the lowest paid workers. 
Shall they have no place to turn in old age except to poor relief to 
which are attached burdensome conditions? 

As to unemployment compensation the basic problem is that of 
uniform provisions so as to remove unequal conditions for workers and 
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competing firms in our national markets. In unemployment insurance 
coverage is even less satisfactory than for old age insurance for in addi- 
tion to the same excluded occupations, the Federal tax is levied on only 
employers of eight or more. While the trend in state legislation has 
been toward employers of one or more, there still is wide variation in 
this provision which denies security to many workers. 

In addition the exclusion of casual workers and the interpretation 
of casual labor will exclude many workers from the benefits of both 
old age insurance and unemployment compensation. Many painters 
and carpenters will find this a hardship. Musicians have found em- 
ployers trying to transfer responsibility for social security to their 
union executive. In addition we have the problem of compensation 
for those whose employment is interrupted by sickness. At present 
they are excluded from benefits. 

Social security is a big and intricate field to which Labor must give 
continuing attention and study. Our committee is charged with a 
heavy responsibility. 


It was forty-three years ago in the City cf Den- 
International Labor ver that the practice of exchanging fraternal 
Relations delegates at our annual meetings began. So use- 

ful has that proved that it has continued un- 
broken except for a period during the World War. Each year two 
outstanding trade unionists have carried reports of what was happen- 
ing in the ranks of Labor in their country to the other English-speaking 
labor movement. These personal contacts have served to bind more 
closely those ties that existed in the very nature of things. The ex- 
change has afforded a method for trade union leaders to know each 
other personally and to establish relationships later continued through 
correspondence. The result has been valuable exchange of informa- 
tion and experience. 

More recently since our Federal Government joined with the 
governments that have been maintaining the International Labor: 
Office, this additional channel of international intercommunication and 
exchange has been opened to us. The annual conferences in June at 
Geneva are meetings in which practically all national labor movements 
are represented through their national representatives and through ap- 
pointments as technical advisors on the conventions that propose labor 
standards. In the discussion of these conventions, the experiences of 
Labor of all lands is contributed. The labor representatives to these 
conferences agree upon strategy and policies through the coordinating 
conference held under the auspices of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Because of the increasing need for the labor movements of all 
countries to stand shoulder to shoulder, the Executive Council of the 
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American Federation of Labor sent one of our vice-presidents to the 
General Council meeting of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions held in Warsaw in July to arrange reassociation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. We were, in fact, led to this course by a world situation of 
disregard of the moral obligations to abide by agreements and treaties 
and the dangers which dictators everywhere threatened to free institu- 
tions including the free labor movements. 

Labor unions are invariably among the first institutions destroyed 
when democratic institutions and representative agencies are replaced 
by the rule of force and the totalitarian state. If we are to hold the 
advantages which we have gained by years of struggle we must be 
prepared to guard our interests. The International Federation of 
Trade Unions is the clearing center for information on all world labor 
problems and serves also to promote collective action by all national 
labor movements. 


The ruthless, barbaric warfare which Japan is waging 
Labor Wants against the people of China—against unarmed men, 
Peace women and children as well as armed forces, has com- 

manded the deep sympathy and attention of American 
Labor. In spite of the nine-power treaty negotiated in Washington 
in 1922 to which Japan was a party, guaranteeing and pledging these 
powers to respect the territorial integrity of China, Japan has de- 
liberately set about to conquer Chinese territory and to bring the land 
under Japanese control. 

The Chinese people have been struggling to free themselves from 
the claims and demands of foreign imperialist governments as well 
as to rid themselves from century-old customs and practices that have 
prevented national unity. American Labor feels that China should be 
free to work out a social order that would make possible higher stand- 
ards of living for all of her people. An aggressive nation should not 
be permitted to destroy the civilization of a nation dating back over 
4000 years. 

Treaty violation in China that is a world disgrace is only one 
phase of international lawlessness that has turned international com- 
pacts into scraps of paper in many lands. Within the scope of many 
national cultures constitutions have been abolished and dictators have 
usurped the peoples’ right to rule. Much of this had its cause in the 
failure of the diplomats who negotiated the Versailles Treaty to realize 
that with our world organization of markets, the financial and eco- 
nomic condition of any one country conditions the prosperity of all 
others. But the remedy lay through orderly channels and constructive 
development, not recourse to force. The way to settle such problems 
is negotiation of agreements—not war. 
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In accord with the farewell message of George Washington, the 
United States has long been committed to a policy of avoiding en- 
tangling alliance which would involve us in foreign diplomacy. But 
there is before us a new responsibility as a world power nation with a 
responsibility not only against those who would destroy the peace of 
the world but for working out a world order that would make world 
peace possible with justice for all. 

American Labor realizes that mere words and wishes cannot 
assure peace but there must be positive action to work out the basis 
of an enduring peace. There must be opportunity for economic and 
social progress in all countries. We in our federated government have 
demonstrated that trade and business relations can be maintained be- 
tween different states with mutual advantage without political domina- 
tion. We seek for the whole world economic progress in all countries 
with special privilege for none. Labor submits that the basis for this 
world-wide order lies in collective bargaining between free trade 
unions and employers with a comfortable standard of living for work- 
ers. The commerce of no nation in world markets has the right to 
benefit by denial of full opportunity for participation in its material 
progress to any of its people. 

Labor would apply the same principles of justice to relations 
between nations. Labor abhors war. But we realize that we can be 
protected against war only by concerted efforts of free peoples to pro- 
tect the world’s peace and to provide the agencies of international 
justice. 

In our country we have sought to protect the rights of neutral 
nations in times of war and we have enacted neutrality law to regulate 
the sale of munitions when war has been declared. But we cannot be 
neutral upon the moral issues involved in violation of international 
contracts or treaties and in the violation of the right of a nation to live 
in peace. In the present situation the American Federation of Labor 
is unwilling to contribute to the financial support of Japan. Our con- 
vention recommended to our membership refusal to purchase the manu- 
factured products of Japan and instructed the President and Executive 
Council to request the cooperation of free trade union movements of 
the world in coordinated refusal to permit our purchasing power to 
sustain an aggressor nation. 


The action of the Denver Convention leaves no 
National Labor misunderstanding of the Federation’s position 
Relations Board upon basic law which brought this measure into 

existence. The trouble lies not in the law but in 
its administration in the hands of those prejudiced against the estab- 
lished labor movement and proponents of the organization which hopes 
to establish a dual movement. 
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The law was intended to assure to wage earners the free right 
to membership in a labor union of their own choosing. The right of 
free association for legitimate purposes is basic in the procedure of a 
democracy. Any interference with that right or limitation upon it is 
a restriction upon freedom. The Wagner Labor Relations Act under- 
takes to assure wage earners the right to join a union of their own 
choosing and directs the Board created to administer the law to pre- 
vent employers from interfering with this right. To protect workers 
against unions of their employers’ choosing the Board was given 
authority to hold elections to determine the bargaining unit. This 
authority is provided in Sec. 9 (b): 


“The Board shall decide in each case whether, in order to 
insure to employees the full benefit of their right to self-organ- 
ization and to collective bargaining, and otherwise to effectuate 
the policies of this Act, the unit appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant 
unit, or subdivision thereof.” 


This section as interpreted by the sponsors of the law seemed satis- 
factory. However, after the secession movement which resulted in 
the C. I. O. some rival unions disputed the right of A. F. of L. unions 
to be the bargaining agency in various plants and the National Labor 
Relations Board was asked to decide jurisdictional disputes. From the 
first the American Federation of Labor took the position that the law 
gave the Board no authority to decide a dispute between unions, but 
that its authority was directed against employers interfering with the 
right of workers to collective bargaining. 

Some of those administering the law so restricted the ballot in 
elections that workers, regardless of whether craft or production 
workers, could vote only for union representation on an industrial basis. 
Obviously the law intended workers should have free choice between 
bargaining on the basis of craft, employer, plant or subdivision thereof, 
and from the assurances given us at the time the law was enacted we 
believed it would be so administered. But events since the split in the 
labor movement caused by the C. I. O. have convinced us that amend- 
ment of the law is necessary to protect the right of all workers to a 
bargaining agency of their own choosing and the Federation will ask 
Congress for amendment that will make mandatory the right of work- 
ers organized in craft unions to have representation through these 
unions. 

The Federation will also take steps for protection against an 
administrative staff that is prejudiced against the established labor 
movement and partisan to a dual movement. Our appeal will lie to the 
President and if necessary to a Congressional investigation. 
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A year ago your Committee, hav- 
ing much the same subject matter 
under consideration, recommended to 
the convention a program believed by 
your Committee to be of such a na- 
ture that unity might be brought 
about in the ranks of the organized 
labor movement. The convention 
adopted that report. We then ex- 
pressed the conviction that the unity 
of the trade union movement should 
be preserved at all costs. For unity 
is not only the basis of our strength; 
it is the very essence of trade union- 
ism. We recalled to the delegates the 
words of our great founder, Samuel 
Gompers, who nearly twenty-five 
years ago proclaimed “Our Federa- 
tion resting on a solid foundation is 
erecting a structure adapted at all 
times to its purposes and of a lasting 
character.” He further stated that 
“all who would divert it from estab- 
lished principles are enemies working 
for the promotion of institutions for- 
eign to its character,” and added that 
“those who would change it, aim at 
its disintegration.” These prophetic 
words deserve to be repeated upon 
the occasion of this momentous con- 
vention. 

While the approved recommenda- 
tions of a year ago have been carried 
out as far as possible and in good 
faith, unity has not been restored. 
The blame for this failure rests not 
with us but with the group known as 
the C. I. O. It not only failed to re- 
spond but refused under any circum- 
stances to respond to overtures for 
discussion as to possible methods of 
bringing about unity. 

Responsibility for the present con- 
dition rests squarely and solely upon 


the group known as the C. I. O., the 
main body of which is composed of 
unions now under suspension from 
membership in this body because of 
conduct leading to and creating the 
present condition. 

A year ago, also, there had been 
practically no definite and determined 
effort made to invade the ranks of or- 
ganized labor bodies by the C. I. O. 
At that time the activities of the C. I. 
O. were directed more particularly 
toward organization of the unorgan- 
ized, an objective which the American 
Federation of Labor had throughout 
more than a half century regarded as 
its primary goal. 

Almost immediately after our last 
convention, however, and so almost 
immediately after the adoption of our 
report of a year ago, the C. I. O. 
changed its tactics and launched upon 
a campaign directed at disruption of 
the membership of unions organized 
within the membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In other 
words, the C. I. O. began to raid our 
unions, confiscate their funds and in- 
timidate and browbeat our members. 

Most regrettable of all is the fact 
that the president of an international! 
union having membership in the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
who is and has been from the begin- 
ning the secretary of the C. I. O., 
made personal pledges as secretary of 
the C. I. O. that the membership 
of established unions would not be 
raided and that organization of the 
unorganized would continue as the 
sole objective of the C. I. O. How- 
ever, not only have those promises 
been broken wholesale and on every 
hand, but this same officer who is 
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president of an international union 
having membership in the American 
Federation of Labor and who is sec- 
retary of the C. I. O., which stands 
branded as a dual movement, has him- 
self caused or allowed his personal 
signature to appear on charters issued 
to unions created out of membership 
raided from our established unions, 
or unions formed dual to our bona 
fide organizations. More than that, 
we have every reason to believe that 
his signature appears on agreements 
between dual unions and employers in 
fields where bona fide unions of the 
American Federation of Labor exist, 
destructive of the achievements of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

We cannot give too much emphasis 
to denunciation of these practices and 
procedures. They are the practices 
and procedures that have throughout 
all the ages been used by those wish- 
ing to retard progress, destroy human 
liberties and bring unwarranted con- 
tumely upon the heads of those who 
have sought to serve the people. They 
are the time-honored practices and 
procedures of the destroyers and no 
sanctimonious manner or unctuous 
phrases can rob them of their true and 
dishonorable meaning. 

Two years ago, we must say if we 
are to have the picture completely 
before us, there were a number of or- 
ganizations within our ranks that 
were in deep sympathy with the point 
of view then proclaimed by those now 
in the C. I. O. They were of the be- 
lief that there was merit in the call 
for organization along broader lines, 
though perhaps doubtful of the meth- 
ods then proposed. They were of the 
further belief that those promoting 
that idea were fully sincere. A year 
ago there were unions, though less in 
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number, still inclined to the opinion 
that the leaders of the C. I. O. were 
sincerely animated by unselfish mo- 
tives and that they sought the greater 
good of labor. That was indicated 
by the vote cast against our report. 

But during the past year all this 
has changed. The pretense has been 
stripped away by the shameless ac- 
tions of the C. I. O. itself, by the 
revelation of greed for power in ac- 
tion, riding ruthlessly and rough shod 
over all obstacles, including the ob- 
stacles of a democracy that still func- 
tions and clings to its faith. 

Surely there is profound signifi- 
cance in the fact that even those who 
believed in the minority report of two 
years ago, expressive of the faith they 
then held, have, during this past year 
been completely disillusioned. Among 
them we now find some of the strong- 
est and most uncompromising sup- 
porters of the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The whole 
situation has been changed by the 
revelation of “the man on horseback” 
in real life and in action. 

Had the C. I. O. run true to its first 
pronouncement, how then could any 
of those who then subscribed to its 
support have deserted their faith and 
thrown their full support against 
those with whom they then were al- 
lied. The answer is in the actions of 
the C. I. O., which has shown those 
who stood with the C. I. O. leaders a 
year ago and two years ago how pain- 
fully they were deceived and how 
brazenly it was sought to capitalize 
upon their honest desires and hopes 
for a greater and stronger labor 
movement. 

The issue of industrial unionism, 
raised a year ago and two years ago 
as the banner of a holy crusade, has 
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been shown to be nothing but a sham. 
It never was a genuine issue. It now 
is not even the shadow of an issue. 
The fact is that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has faithfully and 
effectively carried out the instructions 
unanimously voted by the San Fran- 
cisco convention, in which sat those 
now the leaders of the C. I. O. 

Let us put it once more in the rec- 
ord that the American Federation of 
Labor organized the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and accepted into its fold the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union without change in its form of 
organization. It organized the auto- 
mobile workers as an industrial union. 
The American Federation of Labor 
organized the rubber workers as an 
industrial union. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor organized great 
numbers of federal unions as indus- 
trial unions. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor chartered the News- 
paper Guild, which has since proven 
one of the most faithless traitors of 
them all and which now has sought to 
become an industrial union, while it 
seeks from the breastwork of the dual 
C. I. O. to win by sophistry and tears 
the support of American Federation 
of Labor trade unions in its efforts to 
win that which without that help it 
cannot gain. 

Not only are these facts a vital part 
of the complete record, but we have 
this further vital fact: In the natural 
course of events, partly because of 
new laws upon the statute books, and 
partly because of natural evolution, 
all organizations have changed their 
form. This has been a natural thing. 
That has been the history of the de- 
velopment of American trade union- 
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ism as symbolized by the American 
Federation of Labor throughout its 
existence. Nobody can deny the fact 
that law releasing workers from 
bondage to court injunctions and yel- 
low dog contracts and company unions 
and other forms of dictation have 
been the great well-spring of organi- 
zational work in these past two years. 
And so all unions responding to the 
need and the urge and the inspiration 
of the time, have changed, as unions 
have always changed, to meet new 
conditions. Today there is no definite 
line anywhere that marks trade or 
craft unions apart from industrial 
unions. More or less every union is 
in one form or another an industrial 
union, or so-called industrial union. 

Without benefit of publicity there 
has been going forward in mass pro- 
duction industries organization along 
industrial lines and in all other call- 
ings there has been noticeable a re- 
markable advance in joint action 
through joint council and other forms 
of cooperative labor combinations and 
activities. All are shaping them- 
selves to meet new situations, new 
requirements. And finally, there is 
the culminating fact, well known to 
us, but evidently not known generally, 
that there are far more industrial 
unions within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor than there are of like 
character in the C. I. O. 

If, in this picture of industrial 
unionism, reference is to be made to 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, let us 
recall that there, too, the present or- 
ganization rests upon a charter issued 
by the American Federation of Labor 
and that it was captured as in war- 
fare, by the C. I. O., which speaking 
symbolically put a gun to the heads of 
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those in control of the Steel Work- 
ers’ Union, driving them by a mixture 
of fear and mirage, to yield their 
sovereign rights, to gain in the end 
less than they might so easily have 
had, if they had remained true to their 
constitution and true to their solemn 
pledges. 

During the past year a large num- 
ber of unions within the American 
Federation of Labor have held con- 
ventions. Likewise State Federa- 
tions have held conventions. Here 
we have had labor in democratic de- 
liberation—the rank and file at work, 
carving out its own destiny upon the 
basis of its own convictions. And we 
find that only one of all the unions 
in the American Federation of Labor 
has decided to cast its lot with the 
C. I. O., with a second clinging dizzily 
to inability to make up its mind 
whether to desert or hold fast. State 
Federations have, with few excep- 
tions, shown the same steadfast de- 
termination. Here is a record that is 
matchless in its convincing accumula- 
tion of evidence as to American la- 
bor’s determination to stand by de- 
mocracy. 

After all of this, all this record of 
indisputable fact, we find that the con- 
flict has gone outside the realm of the 
unions. It has entered the field of 
politics. 

We find that brother is being ar- 
rayed against brother not alone in 
workshop affairs but in_ political 
rivalry and dissension. We find that 
the thirst for power is being carried 
into cities and counties and states over 
a wide area. And we find, finally, 
that it is being carried into national 
institutions and to the very door of 
the White House itself. 


This intrusion has shown its possi- 
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bilities in the operation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, where 
for the first time in all our history, 
government intrudes its commanding 
hand into the determination of the 
form our unions shall take and with 
whom employers shall or shall not 
enter into agreement. Had this been 
predicted two years ago every Amer- 
ican would have proclaimed, “This 
cannot be.” But we have it. It 
exists. It is the long, lean finger 
pointing forward to the possibilities 
that lie in a future dominated by dic- 
tatorship. It is a fact that we cannot 
ignore. And, it is especially and 
peculiarly significant that, whereas 
officers and leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor foresaw that 
danger and sought a change in the 
draft of the bill before its enactment, 
the leader of the C. I. O. demanded 
that the draft be left as it was then 
and as it was written into law. He 
stood for the first thrust of govern- 
mental domination. And that typifies 
the crux of the whole basic conflict. 
America cannot fail to mark and 
labor cannot fail to feel a burning 
shame at the spectacle of the leader 
and dominating figure in the C. I. O., 
as he demands of the President of 
these United States obedience to his 
dictates, because he has laid gold 
upon the desks of the campaign man- 
agers. This brazen and outrageous 
command must remain upon the rec- 
ord, however much we might, as labor 
men, like to see it erased. It stands 
there like a scarlet mark upon the 
escutcheon of the wage earners. But 
the great majority of the wage earn- 
ers repudiate it with dignity and with 
firmness. It was not of their making. 
We find on the one hand the domi- 
nating and fulminating Caesar of the 
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C. I. O., marching his Roman legions 
to the White House, with bludgeon- 
ing threats, while on the other hand 
we find the Machiavelli of the same 
C. I. O., pursuing the methods typical 
of that old master of cunning and con- 
niving, working through the cata- 
combs of politics, pouring oil upon 
the troubled machinery of national 
politics, so that where the one smashes 
through in ruthless effort at conquest, 
the other follows after with soft 
words, with the trappings of intellec- 
tualism and the tenuous and slithering 
tactics of the ancient masters of de- 
ception and ensnaring. We refer to 
one called Sidney Hillman. To re- 
duce this to its modern expression, 
the C. I. O. in politics, seeks to play 
both ends against the middle, while 
Caesar and Machiavelli pursue the 
same end by diverse practices. But 
every such team must reach the end 
of its rope and again furnish America 
with a demonstration that you can 
fool some of the politicians some of 
the time, but you can neither fool all 
of the politicians nor all of the people 
all of the time. 

We feel that the great rank and file 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who owe everything they 
have had, up to two years ago, to the 
American Federation of Labor and 
who have been through all the years 
a special concern of the American 
Federation of Labor when mine own- 
ers cowed them with guns and racked 
their bodies and souls in the pain of 
brutal oppression, cannot and will not 
give approval to the action of officers 
who levy upon them huge assessments 
for the serving of personal ends. 

We cannot believe that the rank 
and file of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, who entered the 


great family in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with such obvious joy 
and who were received with such re- 
joicing as brothers in all the deep 
meaning of the term, can approve the 
policy of a leader who requires of 
them undue special assessments, for 
purposes of political aggrandizement. 
We cannot believe that the member- 
ship of this union will want their 
leader to become their political over- 
lord, to dominate them, to rule them, 
to ride rough shod over them because 
of the strength which he draws from 
being their industrial ruler, the over- 
lord of their union. Here, too, we 
are convinced, there is faith in democ- 
racy, a clinging love for freedom, a 
deep, inner conviction that the Amer- 
ican ideals of freedom are the most 
priceless heritage of men and women. 

We cannot believe that the mem- 
bership of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ International Union can long 
continue to give their approval to 
these actions and these policies of the 
C.I.O. Every tradition in their past 
and every fiber of their being must 
revolt against dictatorship, selfish 
grasping for power and its ruthless 
exercise. We cannot believe that the 
officers and members of the Ladies 
Garment Workers can or will long 
tolerate invasion of their jurisdiction, 
the ignoring and belittling of their 
officers, the whispered and undercover 
ridicule of their leaders and their 
trusted representatives by those who 
have done these things to serve pur- 
poses never contemplated by any 
honorable labor movement as a part 
of its functions. We cannot do other- 
wise than believe that their great 
membership wishes above all to be 
again within the fold of the American 
Federation of Labor, honored as a 
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part of the American Federation, 
their rights and liberties respected, 
as they were through all the years, 
within the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It is the American Federation of 
Labor which, through more than 
half a century, has struggled for the 
liberties of workers, protected those 
liberties, sought constantly for their 
just enlargement and kept its faith 
with its own people and with the 
American nation. 

We cannot believe that the mem- 
bership of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America can approve the action 
which in their case is peculiarly start- 
ling and especially naked in its tem- 
pestuous disregard for rights and 
autonomous self-government. For, in 
this case a treasury was confiscated, 
a constitution torn to shreds, officers 
driven to abdicate—a union demol- 
ished and made into a vassal province 
of the Prince Machiavelli who is now 
its overlord. We cannot believe that 
any rank and file, save in helpless- 
ness, could or would countenance such 
a ruthless and barbarous procedure. 
Never were the Goths and the Van- 
dals more conscienceless in their wars 
of conquest. 

Finally, this dream of ever-expand- 
ing power is not confined to our own 
land, but reaches far beyond our bor- 
ders. Lurking within the midst of 
the C. I. O. is not only an alien phi- 
losophy but a most cunning and ruth- 
less design that would have our work- 
ers and our abilities and power to pro- 
duce and transport to bow to the will 
of an alien government especially in 
time of war. 

Already, it has been said, should 
there be a war in the Far East broader 
in scope than it is now, and involve 
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Russia, it would be possible for the 
Pacific representative and leader of 
the C. I. O. maritime group of work- 
ers to stop the shipment of all mate- 
rials to whichever of the contesting 
nations he liked or his superiors liked 
least. It is freely predicted that in 
the event Japan and Russia were to 
have war, as a sympathizer of Russia, 
this representative of the C. I. O. 
could stop all shipments to Japan. 
Thus it is increasingly evident that 
this internal conflict is not merely a 
struggle between two groups of work- 
ers. The issues involved are by far 
deeper and greater. It is becoming 
clearer with each succeeding year that 
vital American principles are at stake 
embracing not alone the security of 
our domestic institutions but to our 
continued peaceful, friendly and equi- 
table relations to the rest of the na- 
tions of the world. 

With all of the facts in mind, and 
because we believe there is a great 
rank and file that ardently wishes to 
return to the fold of the American 
Federaticn of Labor, we recommend, 
first, that our special committee for 
peaceful negotiations be continued. 

We refused a year ago to take any 
irrevocable step against those unions 
which might seek to become re-united 
with the Federation. We hesitate 
today to take such action against those 
organizations within the C. I. O. that 
desire to preserve the unity of the 
movement and who may wish for re- 
affiliation. 

Secondly, and with these same facts 
in mind, we recommend that the 
Executive Council be given full power 
as provided in Section 12, Article 9, 
of the Constitution to revoke the char- 
ters of any or all of the organizations 
which refuse to return to the ranks of 

















our movement, so that this power may 
be used constitutionally and with dis- 
cretion but without hesitation the 
moment its use becomes necessary, 
and we so direct the observance and 
enforcement of this procedure and 
requirement. 

Third, we recommend the enlarge- 
ment and strengthening of our ma- 
chinery of non-partisan political ac- 
tivities so that the political strength 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and its renewed determination to sup- 
port its friends and defeat those in 
public office who would oppose its 
policies and programs will embrace 
all who would in any way favor, en- 
courage or support the C. I. O. 

Fourth, we call upon all, whether 
among employers or among political 
leaders to have due regard for the 
condition that exists, for the facts we 
have presented, and that they choose 
for themselves which philosophy and 
which practices to support. We call 
upon them to decide whether to sub- 
mit themselves to the evils of a dic- 
tatorship which is no less repugnant 
because it springs from greedy lead- 
ers of labor who have forsaken their 
trust. 

President Green said, in addressing 
the opening session of this convention, 
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“the hour has struck”’ and in full truth 
that is the inescapable and irrefutable 
fact. The hour for choice has struck. 
The hour to elect whether to walk 
freely or with head bowed in cowardly 
submission has struck for our workers 
and for our country. 

Finally, if, with all efforts proved 
unavailing, the die is cast for war 
against autocracy, against rebellion, 
against an alliance of American greed 
and alien communism, then we pledge 
our movement to bring to a quick and 
decisive close so far as lies within our 
power this internecine warfare. The 
nation must not be long punished by 
the appalling state of affairs created 
by the C.I.O. We shall, if need then 
be, marshal the forces of labor every- 
where and to a degree and extent 
heretofore unknown and by such 
united and militant action we shall 
conquer where all appeal to reason 
has failed. We must and we will have 
freedom. We must and we will have 
one united labor movement. We 
must and we will stand true to the 
faith and in that faith we shall do the 
things marked out for us to do in 
order that American liberty and de- 
mocracy may justify itself and pass its 
heritage down through time to the 
generations to come. 


WINTER REQUIEM 


A crystal snowflake fell from out the night 
Into my glove, and lay there, small and white; 
So even as I gazed my hand became 

A wandering snowdrop’s unintended bier: 

Its symmetry and whiteness—all were gone, 
And nothing left of beauty but a tear. 





—RosertT F. Grewen, S.J. 


PROGRESS FOR BRITISH LABOR 


Joun C. LITTLE * 
President, Amalgamated Engineering Union 


CONOMIC recovery in Britain 
is reflected in more than one 
way in the statistics of our or- 

ganized movement. One indication 
of substantial recovery is the growth 
of union membership. I am proud 
to say that I am myself the presi- 
dent of a union which for nearly two 
years past has been increasing its 
membership at the rate of over 1,000 
a week. 

The aggregate membership at De- 
cember, 1936, represented in our 
Norwich Congress, exceeded four 
millions, organized in some 214 
unions. This compares with an ag- 
gregate membership of about 3,600,- 
000 in the previous year. Actually, 
within the last two years, membership 
of the unions affiliated to our Con- 
gress has risen by about a million new 
entrants. This organized host, repre- 
sented by our Congress, is today quite 
four and a quarter millions, embrac- 
ing a very wide variety of industries, 
trades and professions. 

I may say that one of the significant 
features of present-day trade union 
expansion in Great Britain is the 
unionizing of what are called the 
white-collar or black-coated workers, 
and the professional classes generally, 
who for a long time regarded trade 
unionism as a movement for manual 
wage earners only. In recent years 
professional workers, technicians, 
brain workers of many kinds, admin- 
istrative workers, supervisory and 


*Fraternal Delegate, British Trade Union 
Congress. 


managerial workers, have entered 
upon a development of trade union 
organization, which we regard as 
highly significant. When you get 
medical men, actors and actresses, 
film artists, bank officers, ships’ off- 
cers, foremen, clerical workers of the 
higher grades, unionizing themselves 
and establishing relations with the 
Trade Union Congress to which the 
millions of organized manual work- 
ers are afhliated, it can fairly be said 
that the principle of trade union asso- 
ciation is vindicating itself in new 
ways. 

We also regard it as significant that 
trade union membership is now rising 
steadily to the “peak” point it reached 
before the trade slump began. Leav- 
ing out of account the tremendous in- 
flation of trade union membership re- 
sulting from war conditions between 
1914 and 1918, the fact is that the 
aggregate membership of all our reg- 
istered unions in the country is today 
substantially larger than it was in 
1925-26 when the effects of our na- 
tional stoppage were felt, and re- 
vealed, in a heavy drop in member- 
ship. 


Larger Trade Union Reserves 


Another striking indication of the 
growing strength of our organized 
movement in Britain is the growth of 
union income, and financial reserves. 
Here again as President of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, I am in 
the proud position of being able to 
say that we have, as a union, almost 
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completely restored our financial posi- 
tion and have at our backs now a re- 
serve of over ten million dollars, after 
paying out many millions in trade and 
friendly benefits. 

Our trade unions as a whole have 
now an annual income of approxi- 
mately 50 million dollars and their 
reserves aggregate over 80 million 
dollars. These figures are significant 
when it is borne in mind that all our 
unions maintain a system of trade and 
friendly benefits representing cash re- 
turns to their members aggregating 
millions a year. 


More Work 


ritish industry under the influence 
of economic recovery is providing em- 
ployment today for a larger body of 
wage earners than ever before. It is 
calculated that out of an insured 
population of something like 13 mil- 
lions (insured for unemployment pur- 
poses, between the ages of 16 and 64) 
there are more than 11% millions 
now in wage-earning employment. 
This means that in the last twelve 
months employment has been found 
for approximately half a million work 
people who were unemployed, some of 
them for long periods. Employment 
in Britain has increased, in fact, more 
rapidly than in most other countries 
whose statistics are available for com- 
parison. Nevertheless, unemployment 
remains a serious problem. 


Unemployment Among Older 
Workers 


Notwithstanding the expansion of 
British industry and trade, the latest 
oficial returns available before I 
sailed, showed a total of 1,357,428 
male and female wage earners as un- 
employed, including those tempora- 
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rily stopped, and those engaged in 
casual labor, whose names are on the 
registers of our employment ex- 
changes as applicants for work. One 
of the paradoxes of our economic 
position is that employment is in- 
creasing more rapidly than unemploy- 
ment is decreasing—a phenomenon 
partly to be explained, of course, by 
the fact that the queues outside our 
factories and employment exchanges 
are constantly lengthened by new en- 
trants from the schools, boys and 
girls seeking work for the first time. 

A serious aspect of the British un- 
employment problem is engaging the 
attention of experts at the present 
time. Investigation has shown a sig- 
nificant change in the age distribution 
of the chances of employment. The 
incidence of unemployment is found 
to be increasing steadily with ad- 
vancing age. Younger work people 
have much better chances of finding 
work than the older workers. It has 
been shown by actual percentages 
that the incidence of unemployment 
rises from between three to four per- 
cent in the case of men aged 18-20, to 
as much as eleven to twelve per cent 
among those aged 60-64. Workers 
over 45, when they lose their employ- 
ment, and those over $5 more par- 
ticularly, are left practically on the 
scrap heap, while employers take on 
younger workers. This fact gives 
rise to apprehensions on a long-dis- 
tance view of population tendencies. 
The population of Britain is aging. 
Experts are busy with predictions, 
based upon birth-rate tendencies and 
mortality tables, which show that in 
the next few decades the flow of 
young labor into industry will dimin- 
ish whilst the number of aged people 
will actually increase, owing to the 
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longer expectation of life in conse- 
quence of the development of medical 
science. Employers are being warned 
that their readiness to exploit labor 
of the young, and to leave the older 
workers unemployed and rusting into 
uselessness, has its natural limits. 
Trade union policy, I need hardly tell 
you, takes cognizance of these fac- 
tors. We are opposed as a move- 
ment to the exploitation of young 
labor. Hence our efforts to raise, 
among other things, the school leav- 
ing age. We are equally opposed to 
the economic waste represented by 
the worklessness of men who at 45-50 
can reasonably be regarded as in the 
prime of life. Acquired skill, apti- 


tude for work, mature energy, to say 
nothing of social and family respon- 
sibilities, attach to the workers in 
these higher age groups, and it is 
economically wrong that the capital- 


ist system of industry should throw 
the incidence of employment from 
workers of mature age onto the 
younger age groups. 


Wage Movements 


Economic recovery has resulted in 
a marked upward movement in wages. 
In the eight completed months of the 
present year, official statistics which 
were available before I sailed, showed 
that there was an increase of approxi- 
mately $2,425,000 in the weekly 
wage rates of some 3,920,000 wage 
earners. In the corresponding eight 
months of 1936 the net increases in 
weekly wage rates of some 3% mil- 
lion work people amounted to $1,- 
508,750. The reference you will 
observe is to weekly wage rates. 
Actual earnings are certainly greater. 
Changes in wage rates take place 
very largely through trade union pres- 
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sure; whereas increased earnings are 
possible without any visible change 
in the time rates of wages. The in- 
crease in wage rates to which I have 
alluded, strikingly illustrates the suc- 
cess of trade union negotiation, tak- 
ing advantage of the improved indus- 
trial and economic position. 

Trade union policy in this period 
of prosperity is necessarily condi- 
tioned by two objectives: (1) the 
necessity of developing the strength, 
numerical and financial, of the unions, 
and of conserving their resources; 
and (2) of forcing up with a mini- 
mum of industrial disturbance the 
level of wage rates, leaving earnings 
to look after themselves. The at- 
tainment of these two objectives will 
make it possible for the trade unions 
to take a stronger stand in resisting 
wage reductions when the next slump 
comes; and also to maintain union 
benefits in respect of unemployment 
and so forth out of larger financial 
reserves. 


Preparing for the Next Slump 


There are experts and economists, 
some taking a gloomier view than 
others, who claim to discern already 
the signs of another trade slump. 
Some of them say that the upswing 
of the trade cycle is already past its 
peak. One calculation is that unem- 
ployment in Britain will not sink ap- 
preciably below the level of 114 mil- 
lions, and will reach that point only 
for a brief spell this autumn. 

The rise in unemployment pre- 
dicted for this winter will signal, in 
the view of some experts, the onset of 
another trade depression. Our trade 
union and labor movement is em- 
phatic that its effects can be coun- 
teracted if plans are made well in 
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advance and preparations are under- 
taken to put into operation large- 
scale programs of public works. We 
realize that public spending has had a 
good deal to do with the trade re- 
vival. We are beneficiaries (if I may 
use the term) of large-scale govern- 
ment expenditure on armaments. The 
British government has a five-year 
plan to spend $7,500,000,000 on its 
arms program. Undoubtedly this ex- 
penditure is in the nature of a stimu- 
lant to industry. Its effects are felt 
over the whole field, and not by the 
armament trades alone, but it is in the 
nature of stimulants that their effect 
is short-lived, and the stimulant rep- 
resented by large-scale public expend- 
iture on instruments of destruction is 
not one that we want constantly to 
imbibe. 

Our Trade Union and Labor 
Movement is at this moment en- 
gaged in formulating a program for 
the impending depression. The 
heads of that program were sum- 
marily indicated by the President of 
our Congress at Norwich, Brother 
Ernest Bevin. The major points of 
our proposals are: 

“That there must be no return to 
the gold standard, or the present 
credit machine will not function prop- 
erly. We must, therefore, create an 
up-to-date credit machine now and 
guide supplies where they are needed. 
Much suffering could have been 
avoided in the depressed areas had 
this principle been observed earlier. 

“Have ready great schemes of pub- 
lic works with all the necessary bills 
enacted and plans in readiness to 
start work directly the present boom 
eases off. Create a great national 
development fund whilst you can af- 
ford it, to act as a national reserve 
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which will avoid the necessity of in- 
creasing taxation, cutting unemploy- 
ment pay and reducing social services 
during slump periods. Work with a 
will to break down trade barriers. 
Carry out a survey with this object 
in view, first at home, then in conjunc- 
tion with the Dominions, the Col- 
onies, and the world, and take note 
now of the areas where the standard 
of living needs to be raised, and be 
ready with credit facilities to enable 
this to be done. Raise the standard 
of living, and with it the purchasing 
power of the agricultural worker. 
Straighten out, raise and extend un- 
employment insurance, both in re- 
gard to periods and salary levels. 
Raise the payment to the unemployed. 

“Inaugurate an adequate consoli- 
dated pensions scheme, and settle the 
question of retirement from industry 
once and for all. Prepare for the 
raising of the school-leaving age, 
higher even than it is proposed at 
present, and by so doing cut off the 
supply of laborers at both ends of life. 

“Deal with the problem of short- 
ening hours of labor, so that it may 
be settled on an orderly basis, and 
thus make a contribution towards the 
solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

“Tt is to the needs and requirements 
of the people for a higher civilized 
life that we must look for our mar- 
kets and satisfy it with our products.” 

In order to deal more effectively 
with this and other major problems, 
the British National Council of La- 
bor, representative of the T. U. C., 
the Labor Party and our great co- 
operative movement have been busily 
engaged in recent years planning in 
preparation for the day when we 
shall secure political power. 
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One of the first and most impor- 
tant things that has been done was 
the production of the “Labor Party’s 
Short Program” to replace the aca- 
demic and cumbersome program of 
policy with which we usually con- 
tested parliamentary elections, which 
no one appeared to understand, or 
to take much notice of, and about 
which many of our leading politicians 
declared that it was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the condition of stale- 
mate we appear to have reached in 
parliamentary elections in recent 
years. 

For some years past the T. U. C. 
has been broadening the basis of its 
work, realizing that the great parlia- 
mentary instruments of government 
must be used, and in doing so we must 
introduce policies and schemes and 
prepare for the right kind of adminis- 
tration. With this object in mind 
the British labor movement has been 
devoting its attention to thinking out 
how, and in what way, it will apply its 
principles in the structure and pos- 
sible reconstruction of the country. 
Plans have been prepared for dealing 
with coal, cotton, transport, electric- 
ity, land and agriculture, so that, 
when labor is returned to power its 
ministers will go into office, with its 
policy ready, and its plans fully pre- 
pared, and would have no need to de- 
pend on the services of the civil serv- 
ants on whom the national govern- 
ment relies for the draughtmanship 
of their plans and policies. 


Peace and National Defense 


Here, to avoid misunderstanding, 
let me say a word about the attitude 
of our organized movement on the 
question of war and national defense. 
Our position was clearly defined at 
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the Norwieh Congress. A statement 
was presented to the congress from 
our National Council of Labor, 
which emphasized the very rapid 
deterioration that has taken place 
in international relations since the 
downfall of the Labor Government 
in 1931. The policy pursued by the 
labor government made the League 
of Nations its pivot and an inter. 
national agreement of disarmament 
its main objective. It is an indis- 
putable historical fact that in the 
twenty - odd months in which a labor 
man and a trade unionist (the late 
Arthur Henderson) held office as for- 
eign minister, international relation- 
ships improved. The chances of 
peace and general world settlement 
were appreciably brighter, dictator- 
ship was not the menace to peace 
and international order that it has 
since become. The Government mis- 
called National which has held office 
since 1931, has pursued a policy 
which has resulted in a very seri- 
ous weakening of the League of 
Nations. It has involved a depar- 
ture from the attempt to organize 
a system of collective security. It has 
worsened international relations; it 
has evolved, as a consequence, a re- 
armament policy. Every nation now 
is spending a large proportion of its 
national budget on arms. More than 
once or twice in the last year or two, 
war has threatened to break out 
amongst the nations of Europe. 
Actual war is proceeding on a min- 
iature scale, international in its char- 
acter, on the soil of Spain, which is 
being invaded by Italy, Germany and 
Portugal. And the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Japan and China con- 
tains potentialities of mischief which 
you on this continent appreciate quite 
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as keenly as we do. Our congress at 
Norwich had to take cognizance of 
this deterioration in international re- 
lationships. It had to face the ques- 
tion whether in these circumstances, 
in view of the dangers of general war, 
there was any possibility of returning 
to a policy of peace, appeasement, 
and disarmament. British labor does 
not believe in the inevitability of the 
“next war.” We believe that a re- 
turn to the policy of collective secur- 
ity, a union of the nations who desire 
peace, and who seek to inaugurate 
a regime of international law, can be 
brought about; and with it will come 
the possibility of an international 
agreement to restrict armaments and 
to reduce them. We are pledged 
therefore, as an organized move- 
ment, to the utmost endeavor, to set 
in power, in our own country, a gov- 
ernment pledged to pursue this policy. 

Meanwhile our movement has 
been compelled to recognize that the 
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authority and influence of the League 
of Nations has been seriously im- 
paired; that the dangers of war are 
real and growing; and that as a 
measure of national defense it is nec- 
essary for our country to increase its 
armaments. That is the position 
which the Norwich Congress de- 
clared itself ready to support. But 
do not let our decision at Norwich be 
misunderstood. We remain a pacifist 
movement, in the sense that we be- 
lieve it is possible to organize world 
peace, and to maintain friendly rela- 
tions among all the nations on the 
basis of international law, and respect 
for treaties. That is our objective in 
the policy that we pursue. In assent- 
ing to the necessity for rearmament, 
we are recognizing, however, the re- 
alities, grim and tragic as they are, of 
the present world situation. We can 
see no way out, except a union of the 
peace-loving nations. Among them 
we count this great nation of America. 


BRITISH UNIONS AND GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 


WIM R. Town Ley * 
President, National Union of Boot & Shoe Operators 


'F you have had an opportunity of 
reading a full report of the re- 
markable speech delivered by this 

year’s President of our Congress 
(Brother Ernest Bevin) from the 
Presidential Chair, you may have 
noted this passage: 





*Fraternal Delegate, British Trade Union 
Congress. 


“We must consider carefully the 
question as to how far the State 
should be permitted to interfere in 
the regulation of wages and condi- 
tions. Our movement is a voluntary 
one, and the claim for State regula- 
tion must not be carried too far. It 
might easily lead onto the slippery 
slope of the totalitarian state under 
capitalist control, by which our very 
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liberty might be destroyed. There 
are some industries in which, to pre- 
vent sweating, state regulation is es- 
sential. In others the legalising of 
voluntary agreements is all that 
should be accepted. In the remainder 
it is far better to maintain standards 
by trade union action wherever we 
can.” 

This passage from our President’s 
address struck some of us who have 
grown old in trade union service as 
somewhat significant. It emphasized 
a fundamental principle of British 
trade unionism which has perhaps 
been somewhat obscured by the rise 
of a political party which owes its 
origin to the action of the trade 
unions, and by the increasing inter- 
vention of Governments and state 
departments in economic and indus- 
trial matters. Our trade unions 
are essentially voluntary organiza- 


tions, and their guiding principle has 
been for more than a hundred years, 
to endeavor to regulate wages and 
conditions of employment by means 
of voluntary agreements with the em- 


ployers. This system of voluntary 
agreements, and the joint negotiating 
machinery underlying it, is almost co- 
extensive today with British indus- 
trial organization. Practically all the 
industries and many of the profes- 
sions today are regulated, and the 
conditions of service defined by nego- 
tiations of this character between the 
representatives of organizations of 
employers and employed. 

It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that three-fourths of the wage 
earning population in the country 
from which I come, live and work and 
earn under conditions which are de- 
termined by trade union agreements. 
I am not claiming, of course, that 
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three-fourths of the wage earners of 
Britain are organized in trade unions, 

I wish J could make that claim. In 
a considerable number of trades and 
industries we are nearing the point of 
100 per cent organization. In others, 
however, and in very many of the 
professions, the percentage of organ- 
ized to unorganized workers is not 
what it should be. Nevertheless, or- 
ganization is spreading, and trade 
union negotiations, agreements, and 
standards, are now operative over a 
much wider field than is represented 
by the actual membership of the 
Union. Trade unionism as I need 
hardly say in an assembly of this 
kind, is like the mercy of God: Its 
benefits fall alike upon the just and \ 
the unjust—the organized and the 
unorganized alike participate in the 
benefits that flow from the voluntary 
agreements negotiated by the unions. 
In fact, I believe that a statistical in- 
vestigation would show that a greater 
number of unorganized workers than 
of organized members of trade 
unions, enjoy the higher standard of 
life and improved conditions of em- 
ployment which the unions have im- 
posed upon industry. 

Although there has been a consid- 
erable extension of Governmental 
and legislative regulation of industry, 
the essential trade union principle 
of voluntary negotiation and agree- 
ment has not been impaired to such 
an extent as is sometime suggested by 
those who look at British industry 
and the activities of the British trade 
unions from the outside. Legisla- 
tion by the British Parliament has 
been directed mainly to supplement- 
ing the machinery of voluntary nego- 
tiation and collective bargaining es- 
tablished by employers and employed 
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in their organized and corporate ca- 
pacity. Much of the legislation 
touching arbitration and conciliation 
in trade disputes is intended to pre- 
vent a complete break-down of the 
voluntary system of collective bar- 
gaining. That system, in my country 
and in yours, often produces a dead- 
lock. Industrial conflict would then 
eventuate; but it is very frequently 
avoided by the operation of govern- 
mental machinery, such as the system 
of Industrial Courts, and the inter- 
vention of Government conciliators 
and arbitrators, who assist both 
parties to find common ground of 
agreement, and to minimize the dif- 
ferences between them. 

Another considerable extension of 
industrial legislation in my country, 
has been in the direction of legalizing 
the voluntary agreements of trade 
unions with employers’ organizations. 
By “legalization”’ we mean the exten- 
sion of a voluntary agreement outside 
the field of industry covered by fede- 
rated firms—for example, by the ma- 
chinery of our Trade Boards. In the 
Trade Board trades, the usual pro- 
cedure is for unions to negotiate 
standards and conditions with feder- 
ated employers, and then for these to 
be imposed upon the less well-organ- 
ized sections of the industry, and upon 
individual non-federated employers, 
by the authority of the Ministry of 
Labor. This is a process by which 
minimal standards are defined, and in 
the long-run enforced by govern- 
mental authority. 

Perhaps the most significant fact is 
that governmental and legislative in- 
tervention in matters of industrial 
standards subsists alongside a logi- 
cally complete system of voluntary 
regulation. I belong myself, for in- 
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stance, to an industry which has 
evolved an almost complete method 
of regulating its affairs on the basis 
of collective agreements. It goes 
much farther in the boot and shoe 
trades, with which I have been con- 
nected all my life, than in any other 
industry from the country from which 
Icome. Agreements between the op- 
eratives’ union, and the organized 
employers in my industry, have for 
years past carried provisions for pe- 
nalizing either of the parties in the 
event of a violation of the agreement. 
Our voluntary agreements, in short, 
have gone the length of an undertak- 
ing to penalize ourselves for an in- 
fraction of the bargain made with the 
other side. A stoppage of work re- 
sulting from a dispute over the terms 
of an agreement in the boot and shoe 
trades, has been a rare occurrence 
during my lifetime as an officer of 
the union. Responsibility for such a 
stoppage would be soon ascertained, 
and the penalty attaching to a viola- 
tion of the agreement out of which 
the stoppage arose, would be auto- 
matically imposed. Experience has 
taught us as a union, and I believe 
I can say as a2 movement, that indus- 
try, when fully unionized —and I 
stress complete unionization as a con- 
dition—is capable of solving all its 
problems by the method of collective 
bargaining and with a minimum of 
state interference. 

State intervention is necessary in 
certain contingencies. It is necessary 
where unions are fighting for recog- 
nition and where employers are col- 
lectively or individually hostile to 
trade unionism, its principles and its 
practice. It is necessary for govern- 
ment to step in where sweated condi- 
tions prevail in an industry or trade, 
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and where the unions are not strong 
enough themselves to establish min- 
imal conditions by agreement with 
employers. 

It is necessary in industries where 
an important number of employers, 
imbued with individualistic notions 
about the rights of ownership and 
management refuse to recognize 
standards and conditions of employ- 
ment accepted by other employers in 
the same industry or group of trades 
in accordance with voluntary agree- 
ments arrived at by collective bar- 
gaining. But unions which originated 
as an organized power in resistance 
to dictation from employers are not 
likely to accept at this late stage of 
their development, dictation from 
the state. As trade unionists we in- 
voke state power to regularize, legal- 
ize and extend conditions of employ- 
ment, and the principles that should 
govern the conduct of industry which 
we have first obtained by collective 
bargaining with organized employers. 
We resisted dictation from employers 
in the early days; and we should re- 
sist dictation from governments in 
these late days. 

For trade unionism is the organ- 
ized modern expression of that prin- 
ciple of free association for pur- 
poses held in common by bodies of 
citizens which has distinguished our 
system and way of life as a race from 
its earliest days. Voluntary associa- 
tion by communities within the gen- 
eral political community, is a very 
old feature of our society. It goes 
back beyond the trade unions to the 
guilds and other voluntary associa- 
tions which arose in the early middle 
ages to supervise, legislate for, and 
conduct, all the trades and industries 
which then existed. Not only ritual 
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and ceremonial, but practices, cus. 
toms, principles and ideals which con- 
stituted the active life of the medi- 
eval guilds, survive in the structure, 
customs and methods of modern trade 
unionism. What we see, in fact, in 
trade unionism today, is a continua- 
tion and an enlargement of the an- 
cient principle and practice of free 
association, voluntary methods of 
controlling and regulating the day- 
to-day conduct of trade and industry; 
and the progressive improvement of 
standards and conditions of life for 
the producers as a class. 

That system stands distinct from, 
and in opposition to, the anarchic in- 
dividualism of capitalist industry. 
But it is equally apart from and op- 
posed to the totalitarian theory of the 
state which has produced in Europe 
monstrous tyrannies erected upon the 
ruins of free and voluntary trade 
unionism. None of us who have 
studied the origins of dictatorship in 
the twentieth century, and have fol- 
lowed its historical development in 
such countries as Italy and Germany, 
can fail to realize the significance of 
the fact that the very first step taken 
by the dictators was the destruction of 
every form of free association among 
citizens, particularly trade unionism. 

We think it significant, too, that 
legislation affecting the trade unions 
has unconsciously, or otherwise, over 
a great period of time, recognized 
and respected the voluntary character 
of the wage earners’ associations and 
combinations in all branches of indus- 
try. Not for many years has there 
been any suggestion in British legis- 
lation of restricting the operation of 
the principle of free association. Cer- 
tain Acts of Parliament, it is true, 
have abridged the powers of trade 
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unions in some directions. But those 
abridgments, studied in the light of 
the legal history of trade unionism, 
have left the unions substantially in 
the same position before the law that 
they had previously. 

More than two generations ago 
proposals were made by a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the position of the trade unions, 
that they should be legally incorpo- 
rated and be invested with a legal 
status which would have made them 
answerable to the courts for their 
conduct of industrial disputes and all 
their other activities in the same way 
as any other legally incorporated 
business undertaking. That recom- 
mendation was never accepted by the 
trade unions in Britain, nor did it 
prove acceptable to the British Par- 
liament. 

The development of trade union- 
ism, on the contrary, even on its legal 
side left unimpaired its purely volun- 
tary character, even to the extent of 
denying to any court of law the right 
to entertain a legal action against any 
union in respect of its conduct of trade 
disputes. That immunity did not 
mean that trade unions were above 
the law. It did not endow them with 
power to defy the law. It simply as- 
serted the responsibility of trade 
unions for the conduct of their af- 
fairs, and their multifarious activities, 
as voluntary associations acting in 
accordance with the principle that 
what is lawful for an individual cit- 
izen is not unlawful for voluntary 
association of citizens acting in con- 
cert. I venture to make the claim 
that the legal history of British trade 
unionism has vindicated the attitude 
of the legislature in leaving them free 
to develop the voluntary system in 





the organization of the workers and 
the practice of collective bargaining. 

British industry, broadly speaking, 
is regulated, as I have said, by volun- 
tary agreements. Government inter- 
vention occurs mainly where this vol- 
untary system is imperfectly devel- 
oped, or where it suffers a temporary 
breakdown. The action of Parlia- 
ment is invoked by the trade unions, 
acting through the Labor Party, 
mainly to give legislative effect to 
claims made on behalf of the work- 
ing people, and of the community 
as a whole, against vested interests, 
that trade union action could not 
achieve. There is no real contra- 
diction of the voluntary principle in- 
volved in the trade union claim, for 
instance, for the illegal enactment of 
a 40-hour week, or the principle of 
annual holidays without loss of earn- 
ings—the paid holiday as we call it 
at home. 

Unitedly, through the Trades 
Union Congress, the unions are urg- 
ing the British government to legis- 
late on the 40-hour week, and holi- 
days with pay: but what the demand 
really means is that Parliament should 
enact that no wage earner should 
work for more than 40 hours in a 
week, and every wage earner should 
be entitled as a right to an annual 
paid holiday without loss of wages. 
Such an enactment would leave it as 
an obligation of the Unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations, industry by 
industry, and trade by trade, to apply 
the 40-hour standard, and the annual 
paid holiday in the manner most con- 
venient for each industry. In fact, 
the unions are asking Parliament to 
give legal effect to something they are 
already very successfully achieving 
for themselves in direct negotiation 
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with organized employers. Quite a 
large number of British workers have 
obtained the boon of the shorter 
working week, and of paid holidays— 
as my friend Brother Little can tes- 
tify, and I can testify where my own 
industry is concerned—by voluntary 
agreement resulting from the normal 
processes of collective bargaining. It 
is to unify and extend such gains, won 
for specific bodies of wage earners by 
their unions that we have turned to 
Parliament. 

We turned to Parliament in the 
same way for the enactment of a 
comprehensive national system of so- 
cial insurance. This system, embrac- 
ing social provision for sickness, ac- 
cident, unemployment, and old age, 
is embodied in Acts of Parliament; 
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but these acts are, in litera! historical 
truth, an extension of trade union 
practice over a long period of time. 
The origins of old-age pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment benefit, health insurance, are to 
be found in the system of union trade 
and friendly benefits. This trade 
union system still exists. It is a gen- 
eral and permanent feature of trade 
union work. The national system of 
social insurance has not superseded 
the voluntary trade union provision 
for these purposes: it has extended, 
enlarged, and amplified, for the com- 
munity as a whole, the provisions 
made by the trade unions for their 
own membership. 


(Address before Denver Convention.) 


THE HAPPY TRAVELLER 


I met a man in linnet lane; 

His coat was old, his mien was plain, 
Yet, never in my life before, 

Had I met anyone who bore 

A stronger stamp of nature’s lore. 

He seemed to span the countryside 
With every long and swinging stride, 
And when he spoke a sudden breeze 
Bestirred and woke the drowsy trees. 
His eyes were sharp as starry lights 
That watch the world on frosty nights, 
And in his laughter bells of joy 

Were rung as by a happy boy. 

Long ere I bid this man adieu 

New hope was mine, new courage, too. 


—RopsertT E. Key. 
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THE UNDECLARED WAR’ 


Dr. T. V. Koo 


Secretary, World’s Student Christian Association, Geneva 


R. Chairman: I appreciate 

M very much the privilege of 

speaking to this convention, 

because organized labor in the world 

today holds the key to the great ques- 
tion of peace and war in the world. 

I wish to give first of all a short 
historical background of those irrec- 
oncilable issues between China and 
Japan over the period from 1933 to 
1937, which have led up to this pres- 
ent undeclared war. I begin with the 
year 1933, because that was the year 
when the League of Nations shelved 
the Manchurian conflict between 
China and Japan, with a recommenda- 
tion that the member states do not 
recognize the puppet state, Manchu- 
kuo, because it was created by force 
of Japanese arms. Japan, naturally, 
does not like this recommendation, 
and so in the spring of 1933 came to 
China to try to compel us to accept 
the puppet state as an accomplished 
fact by according it formal recogni- 
tion. As this question of recognition 
of the new state is a fundamental 
point in the Chinese policy toward 
Japan, we refused to accord this rec- 
ognition. Around this point tension 
grew very high between China and 
Japan. But no recognition was given 
by China to the new state. This forms 
one of the very irreconcilable issues 
between China and Japan. 

In 1934 the situation between 
China and Japan took a very interest- 
ing turn. Japan began to propound 
to China the thesis that since we are 
two neighboring nations, why should 
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we be fighting and quarreling all the 
time? Can we not do something to 
usher in a period of real friendship 
between our two countries? China 
responded by saying that we are pre- 
pared to meet Japan more than half 
way on such a proposition, but we 
would like to know, however, very 
clearly, just what would be the condi- 
tions which will open up this period of 
friendship between China and Japan. 
Japan was quite frank in her reply 
and outlined four forms of co-oper- 
ation which, if China were willing to 
undertake, would open up this period 
of friendship. 

First, she asked China, as a demon- 
stration on our part of friendship for 
Japan, to put a stop to the economic 
boycott and other anti-Japanese dem- 
onstrations in our country. 

Second, she asked China to aban- 
don our co-operation with western na- 
tions and to co-operate only with her. 
In order to demonstrate our willing- 
ness to do so, she asked that China 
should withdraw from the League of 
Nations. 

Third, she suggested several forms 
of economic co-operation which would 
bring this period of friendship be- 
tween China and Japan. She asked 
that China should lower our import 
tariff in favor of certain Japanese im- 
ports, mainly, textiles. Next, she 
made a very basic demand that China 
should confine her economic develop- 
ment only to raw materials and let 
Japan come in to develop industries 
and manufacturing. She also asked 
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that in case China needed loans and 
financial advisors for the government, 
we should apply to Japan for that 
help and not to the western nations. 

The fourth form of co-operation 
was military. Japan wanted China 
to discharge her European and Amer- 
ican instructors in the army and air 
force of our country and replace them 
with Japanese officers and instructors. 

You will see very clearly that those 
four forms of co-operation are so one- 
sided in nature that no people or gov- 
ernment could afford to go into it and 
still retain their own self-respect as a 
free sovereign nation. So if we had 
yielded to our feelings we would have 
liked to say very strong no to all these 
suggestions. But being fundamentally 
unprepared in a military way to resist 
Japan, we could not afford the luxury 
of saying no. We must say no, and 
yet do something at the same time to 
soften that no as not to bring about 
an immediate rupture of relationships 
and a war upon our hands before we 
feel we are ready for it. 

So the fundamental policy of the 
Chinese government in this crisis was 
to try to steer a course which will gain 
for China on the one hand the time 
necessary to get ready and yet while 
doing that, not to lose too much to 
Japan on essential points. 

For instance, in the economic group 
we agreed to lower our tariff for Jap- 
anese imports, but we refused to ac- 
cept the suggestion that we should 
confine our economic development 
only to raw materials, in the hope that 
the concession on the first point will 
soften our refusal to accept the sec- 
ond point. 

Then when we come to the military 
group you see this policy even more 
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clearly. China cannot afford to turn 
over our army and air force to Japan- 
ese instruction, because we feel that 
would be mortgaging China’s future 
too hopelessly for us. So we were 
about to say no to this suggestion of 
military co-operation, and yet we also 
realized that that would anger the mil- 
itarists of Japan so much that our re- 
fusal might precipitate a war upon us 
immediately. And so what the Chi- 
nese government did was to say no to 
this demand for military co-operation 
and then suddenly turn around and 
employ four naval captains from the 
navy of Japan to come over to China 
and help us to develop our navy. Now 
we all know the navy of China still 
does not exist, and so we can have 
two or three Japanese officers on it 
and feel we are not mortgaging our 
future too hopelessly. 

Now I come on to the story of 
1935. The situation took a very crit- 
ical turn, because just as we expected, 
our refusal to go into military co-oper- 
ation with Japan angered the militar- 
ists of Japan so much that they began 
to say, why dilly-dally with China, we 
have all the military power to crush 
China? Therefore, let us present our 
demands upon her with an ultimatum. 
If they accept it before August 31, 
1935, well and good. If not, Japan 
will take military action to seize five 
of China’s northern provinces and 
convert them into a second Manchu- 
kuo. 

A military officer came from Japan 
in the month of May and presented 
upon our Minister of War in Peiping 
a set of over sixty demands. The na- 
ture of these demands fall fairly nat- 
urally into three groups. The first 
group was directed at the territory of 
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China known formerly as Inner Mon- 
golia, but now converted into the Chi- 
nese provinces of Jehol, Charhar, and 
Suiyuan. Its nature was mainly mil- 
itary. Japan wanted the right to 
build a system of military roads, main- 
tain barracks for Japanese soldiers, 
airplane fields, radio stations, etc., its 
military wedge driven into that ter- 
ritory to separate Russian territory in 
the north from Chinese territory in 
the south. 

The second group of demands was 
directed at North China, and its pur- 
pose was to eliminate from North 
China every vestige of Central Gov- 
ernment influence in that area. Any 
governor friendly to the Central Gov- 
ernment must be removed. Army 
divisions that are controlled by the 
Central Government must be taken 
out of the territory. In other words, 
anything that has to do with the Cen- 
tral Government and can become a 
center of national influence must be 
eradicated from North China. 

The third group was directed at 
the Central Government of China and 
demanded a reorganization of that 
government in order to eliminate 
from its personnel those elements 
which Japan considers unfriendly to 
her, and she particularly stipulated 
that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the commander in chief of our 
national forces, those two positions 
can only be filled by men who have the 
approval of Tokio. In other words, 
she wants to create for the rest of 
China a Central Government which 
would be subservient to Tokio. 

You can readily see that those de- 
mands were so far-reaching in nature 
that China cannot possibly yield to 
them. And so when August 31 came 








around we fully expected war will be 
waged upon us by Japan. But for 
some unexplained reason the Japanese 
army mobilized as far as the Great 
Wall did not come in after the expira- 
tion of the ultimatum, and so we were 
able to pass through that year with- 
out actual warfare. 

In 1936 the situation took another 
interesting turn. Thus far in our re- 
lationship to Japan China had played 
a purely passive role. It is always 
Japan coming with a set of demands 
or a set of suggestions. We never 
had anything positive to say back to 
her. But in 1936 a change took place, 
because by the summer of that year 
China had achieved a degree of polliti- 
cal unity which we have been strug- 
gling for for the last 25 years. The 
new strength which has come from 
this political unity was immediately 
reflected in our attitude toward Ja- 
pan. In the autumn of 1936 we be- 
gan to adopt a positive tone toward 
Japan. We said to her, we are will- 
ing to negotiate with you for any kind 
of honorable settlement between our 
two countries, but before we do so we 
ask you to do first in China something 
which will demonstrate to the Chinese 
people that you respect our rights as 
a sovereign nation. Why did we raise 
such a question with her? Because 
for years Japanese subjects in my 
country have been carrying on activi- 
ties which are in direct violation of 
Chinese rights. As long as Japan 
does not put a stop to these kind of ac- 
tivities of her citizens in my country, 
then there is no ground for negotia- 
tions, but if she would put a stop to 
these, then we have ground to believe 
that Japan respects our rights as a 
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sovereign nation. Then the basis for 
negotiation has come. 

In this question we put up to her 
we are really asking her to reconsider 
fundamentally her attitude toward 
China. Is she going to continue her 
old policy of aggression toward us, or 
is she willing now to initiate a policy 
of real friendship and co-operation 
with China? Month after month we 
waited for a reply from her, hoping 
against hope that the reply would be 
of such a nature as to really usher in 
this period of friendship which Japan 
mentioned in 1934. But after nine 
months of waiting, when the reply 
came it came in the form of this un- 
declared war. 

This account, I hope, will give you 
enough of the factual and historical 
background to help you to see the ir- 
reconcilable issues between China and 
Japan which have led up to this pres- 
ent undeclared war that you see re- 
ported in the papers today. 

Next, I would like to give you the 
three conditions on which China has 
taken a stand on this relationship with 
Japan. China yielded a great deal to 
Japan, as you know, in the past years, 
but since the summer of last year our 
government has laid down three mini- 
mum conditions beyond which China 
will not retire. The first condition is, 
China will no longer tolerate any fur- 
ther loss of territory to Japan. 

The second condition is, China will 
no longer tolerate any further inter- 
ference by Japan in the internal gov- 
ernment of China. 

Thirdly, China will not accept any 
local settlement—and by a local set- 
tlement Japan always means a settle- 
ment between the Chinese commander 
and the Japanese commander on the 
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field. We say any settlement now be- 
tween China and Japan must clear 
through the regular diplomatic chan- 
nels of Tokio and Nanking. 

Next, let me say a word as to what 
are the prospects of this undeclared 
war in China. You know very well 
China put up a very strong resistance 
to these Japanese aggressions, but 
truth compels me to tell you that 
China has no hope of any military 
victory over Japan, just because a 
military development of five years has 
no hope to pit itself successfully 
against the Japanese military ma- 
chine which has been developing for 
the last forty or fifty years. There- 
fore, China’s only hope in this present 
struggle is to drag the war out sufh- 
ciently long so that we can create a 
stalemate, a stalemate reached by 
draining the financial resources of Ja- 
pan to such an extent that in spite of 
the military victory over us on the 
field, Japan will be compelled to come 
to terms with China. 

But then, gentlemen, when you see 
such a prospect before China, I think 
you will realize that that kind of hope 
is only available to us if the other na- 
tions do not give any kind of aid to 
Japan, either directly or indirectly. 
That is the place where I want to ap- 
peal particularly to organized labor 
in this country. 

You have seen in the last five or six 
years a series of international aggres- 
sions, first of all, Japan in Man- 
churia, then Italy in Abyssinia, and 
now we see it in Spain, and more re- 
cently Japan in China again. Each 
act of aggression becomes more brutal 
and unashamed than the last one. 
Friends, if this trend you see develop- 
ing between nation and nation is un- 
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checked, it will lead the nations of the 
world steadily into a period of inter- 
national barbarism and lawlessness. 
Look at this undeclared war between 
Japan and China. Does it observe 
any internationallaw? Or look at the 
piracy situation in the Mediterranean 
—does it observe any rules? You see 
this reign of lawlessness before your 
very eyes, and if that trend is not 
checked and stopped by dealing effec- 
tively with these aggressor nations, I 
am afraid we are heading straight for 
a period of international conflict. 
Therefore, when we face that situa- 
tion, friends, China pleads with you 
because we are fighting for the inde- 
pendence of our country. We plead, 
therefore, that you think not only in 
terms of neutrality, because that is not 
sufficient. When you see aggression 
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of this nature going on, I think you 
will realize that something must be 
done by other nations to check that 
kind of aggression, so that a reign of 
law, reason and sanity between na- 
tion and nation can be restored. 

I think that organized labor not 
only in this country but in other coun- 
tries of the world holds the key to the 
situation. Through international em- 
bargoes you can put a stop to this kind 
of aggression, and if you will use your 
influence as organized labor you can 
dictate peace to the nations. I call 
on you, friends, to take, this situation 
seriously and see whether there is 
anything you can do that will restore 
peace and reason in the Orient today, 
and thereby restore to yourselves 
your own security and prosperity as 
a nation in an international world. 


VALEDICTORY 


Good-bye. Be it not said in any tongue, 

We did not love. And when we meet again 
Pray God a king may stand, his banners flung 
Proudly in air—no broken sword, no pain. 


Star severs now from star. 


Then let us go 


As planets go, unknowing, all our light, 

Our fire hurled by a higher will, and so 

Drowned witlessly in everlasting night 

Think of me, if you can, not as one 

Clutching the lily’s wrist, but where the brawl 
Waxed fierce a blade unshattered yet, a sun 
Unset. And when the grass is green and all 
Our dreams come trooping back, think in that sky 


A brighter angel dwells. 


Good-bye! Good-bye! 
—Ear_ M. Dunbar. 
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convention of the American 

Federation of Labor at Tampa, 
Florida. At that time we were con- 
fronted with the most gigantic task 
confronting any government agency. 
We had calculated that it would be 
necessary to assign account numbers 
to 26,000,000 individuals scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. As it turned out, we mis- 
calculated, and today there are more 
than 34,000,000 individuals who have 
received their account cards. 

I discussed with you at that time 
the problem confronting us. That 
problem was greatly complicated by 
the eleventh-hour dastardly attack 
that was made upon the Social Se- 
curity Act. You will recall that news- 
papers carried banner headlines to 
the effect that every one would be 
required to wear a sort of dog tag 
around his neck; that the government 
would ask each individual as to his 
marital relations, his religious convic- 
tions, his union afhliation, and other 
personal data of that nature. 

Fortunately for social security, or- 
ganized labor stood firm, organized 
labor not only withstood this attack, 
but turned its back upon the attackers, 
with the result that the Social Se- 
curity Act went into operation, and 
this account shows that we have ex- 
perienced very little difficulty. The 
attack, instead of attaining its pur- 
pose, attained exactly the opposite 
purpose of arousing labor, so that 
labor took upon itself the duty of 
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educating its membership as to the 
real purposes of social security and 
the real benefits to be derived there- 
under. I can say to you truthfully 
that the Social Security Board owes 
to organized labor a great deal for 
that service. 

Organized labor has fought long 
and hard to safeguard the essentials 
of security for rank and file Amer- 
icans. However, the time when labor 
stood almost alone in this pioneer 
struggle has passed. Today, under 
the Social Security Act, our Federal 
and State Governments are driving 
toward security on a nation-wide 
front. In the less than two years 
since it went into operation the act 
has made a great beginning. Unem- 
ployment compensation and old-age 
insurance have been established; pub- 
lic aid to the needy has been increased 
and extended; public health and wel- 
fare protection has been strengthened 
in all parts of the country. There is 
no question that the Social Security 
Act is doing the job it set out to do. 

But it is important to remember 
what that job is. Those who are re- 
sponsible for administering the act 
owe many debts to organized labor 
for its support and cooperation both 
before and after the law was passed. 
Of these debts, there is none which 
every administrative official, includ- 
ing myself, would wish to acknowl- 
edge more warmly than labor’s prac- 
tical and common sense grasp of what 
the act really means and is intended 
to do. You have been misled neither 
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by those who thought the Social Se- 
curity Act ought to put the entire 
population on Easy Street, nor by 
those who predicted that it would 
somehow take money out of the work- 
ingman’s pay envelope without pro- 
viding any real protection in return. 
You have been critical at times, as we 
ourselves have been. But you have 
recognized that in any social security 
program worthy of the name, two 
years is only a beginning; and you 
have not expected perfection to be 
achieved in a day. 

Because you have kept your feet 
on the ground, because you have sup- 
ported the Social Security Act for 
what it is—our first national attempt 
to set up workable safeguards against 
some of our most widespread and 
devastating economic risks—I partic- 
ularly welcome this opportunity to 
discuss with you the progress already 
made in administering the act, and 
some of the problems with which it 
now confronts us, and you. 

A year ago, when this convention 
was meeting in Tampa, all of the ten 
programs set up in the Social Security 
Act were under way, but the develop- 
ment of the two programs most im- 
portant to labor—unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance 
—had just begun. Unemployment 
insurance, as you know, is adminis- 
tered by the States with Federal co- 
operation; old-age insurance is the 
only part of the act to be directly ad- 
ministered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Today both are functioning 
on a nation-wide basis and cover a 
very large proportion of the working 
population in all parts of the country. 

Today, every State and Territory 
under the United States Government 
has an unemployment insurance law. 
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The workers in nearly 21 million jobs 
throughout the country are protected 
by those laws. One State, Wisconsin, 
has been paying out-of-work benefits 
for over a year. In January of next 
year nearly half of the States will 
begin paying benefits. This means 
that a very large part of the coun- 
try’s wage-earners are now, for the 
first time in American history, assured 
of regular weekly payments for a 
definite time in case of future unem- 
ployment. And what is more, they 
are assured of these benefits as a mat- 
ter of right by virtue of their own 
earnings and industry. This sweep of 
unemployment compensation laws is 
beyond question the greatest advance 
in labor legislation ever made in so 
short a time. It has taken a quarter 
of a century to make comparable 
progress in the field of accident com- 
pensation—and even today two 
States do not have workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 

Over 34,000,000 workers have ap- 
plied already for accounts under the 
Federal old-age insurance program. 
Every man and woman now within 
this system has already begun to ac- 
cumulate credits toward the benefits 
to which he will eventually be entitled. 
The individual accounts from which 
benefits will be computed have been 
set up; contributions are coming in; 
and the operations necessary to the 
administration of these huge under- 
takings are going forward effectively. 
Claims, both for lump-sum payments 
to those who have reached 65 since 
last January 1 when the plan was 
inaugurated, and for death benefits 
to the estates of those who have died 
since that time, are already being 
paid. But for most holders of social 
security accounts, as for the Nation 








as a whole, interest centers upon the 
monthly benefits which, according to 
the present terms of the law, will be- 
gin to be paid in 1942. Under this 
system, the majority of the nation’s 
earners are now building up benefit 
rights based on their own work and 
wages—rights which will entitle them 
to a lifetime income after their pro- 
ductive years are over. 

These programs, important as they 
are, represent only one approach to 
the problem of insecurity. Though 
social insurance is effective in fore- 
stalling poverty and want, it is not 
geared to provide for poverty and 
want after they are already upon us. 
Those who criticize the insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, be- 
cause they do not take care of people 
who are now unemployed or who are 
already old, seem to overlook this 
fact. This is not to say, of course, 
that present needs can be disregarded, 
but simply to point out that other 
means must be found of meeting 
them. 

In the case of unemployment, for 
example, the only real cure is jobs; 
and through many channels the gov- 
ernment is cooperating, and will con- 
tinue to cooperate with industry in 
meeting this need. 

But at the same time we must rec- 
ognize that some needs can be met 
neither by social insurance nor by 
rehabilitation and re-employment. 
For want of a better word we de- 
scribe government measures to meet 
such needs as “public welfare.” In 
evaluating the contributions the act 
makes to national security, it is im- 
portant to remember that it utilizes 
the public welfare, as well as the 
social insurance, approach. The act 
does not meet—and, indeed, was 
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never intended to meet—all our se- 


curity needs. But through social in- 
surance it is helping us to forestall 
much future want and through its 
public welfare provisions it is helping 
us to deal more adequately than in 
the past with some of our most ur- 
gent and immediate problems. With 
all but one of the States already tak- 
ing part in the public assistance pro- 
grams, nearly two million of the 
needy—the aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children—now are receiving 
cash allowances from Federal and 
State funds. Federal grants avail- 
able under the act have also stimu- 
lated the expansion of State and local 
welfare services—for public health, 
the protection of children, and the 
vocational rehabilitation of those 
crippled in industry. By combining 
social insurance and public welfare, 
the act thus offers a well-balanced pro- 
gram for today and for the days to 
come. 

In public welfare, this country has 
had years of experience under State 
and local laws, and all that the Social 
Security Act does is to offer the States 
Federal aid in expanding and improv- 
ing these existing programs. In so- 
cial insurance the United States has 
no such background of experience and 
established precedent except in the 
case of workmen’s compensation. It 
is the last of the great industrial na- 
tions to recognize that protection 
against such hazards as unemploy- 
ment and old-age dependency is a 
triple responsibility, in which the gov- 
ernment and industry, as well as the 
individual must share. Experience of 
foreign countries has been invaluable 
in pointing the way, but it may also 
be misleading. We are too prone to 
“swallow whole” the plans developed 
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by our relatively small and compact 
European neighbors, and too likely to 
forget that the problems of social 
security are vastly different here, in 
a country five times the size of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy com- 
bined. 


Unemployment Compensation 


But if we have made progress in 
this past year, we have also gained 
experience and met new problems. 
No part of the Social Security Act 
is simple from the standpoint of 
those who must administer it. Be- 
cause these problems are so difficult, 
they require continuous attention in 
order to understand them and in 
order to solve them. We are getting 
close to the time when the workers in 
the States will be receiving benefits 
under unemployment compensation 
laws. To clarify, and if possible sim- 
plify, the operation of these laws the 
State unemployment compensation 
commissions and the Social Security 
Board need the cooperation of the 
workers, particularly the organized 
workers. We are hoping, for one 
thing, that the unions will help us by 
holding special meetings, by forming 
discussion groups, and in every other 
practicable way helping to explain 
the unemployment insurance laws of 
their States, so that every worker 
will know his rights and privileges, 
and how to make sure of getting his 
benefits when due. 

It is particularly important for the 
workers to realize that their out-of- 
work benefits will come to them 
through the public employment offices 
in their States. This means that the 
nearest employment office must have 
a record of the date when each worker 
was laid off—which means, in turn, 





that the first thing for the worker to 
do, the day he loses his job, is to reg- 
ister at the nearest public employment 
office for anew job. At the same time 
he registers for out-of-work benefits, 
which begin at the end of a specified 
“waiting period,” if he gets no job in 
the meantime. He will have to regis- 
ter by name and by account number. 
The same number he has obtained 
from the Social Security Board will 
be used by the State unemployment 
compensation commissions. This is 
another reason why any worker who 
has not yet obtained a social security 
account number should get one now. 
Union leaders will realize, I know, 
the importance of looking after their 
members’ interests on all these points. 

The State unemployment compen- 
sation laws differ in many respects, 
but they are all built upon the funda- 
mental principle of saving up for a 
rainy day—in other words, pooling 
contributions from employers (and in 
a few States employees as well) to 
create a fund out of which to pay un- 
employment benefits to workers who 
lose their jobs through no fault of 
their own. There are differences in 
the type of fund—Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska have what is called an “em- 
ployer reserve fund,” with each em- 
ployer’s contribution credited to him 
and unemployment in his plant 
charged to his account. This is done 
in the belief that making the employer 
responsible in this fashion wiil give 
him an incentive to avoid lay-offs. 
After a certain period, if the emplo;- 
er’s record is good enough, his con- 
tributions may be reduced. If his 
employment record is bad, his con- 
tributions may be increased. 

In contrast to the employer reserve 
fund is the straight pooled fund, such 
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as provided in the New York law. 
Under this plan all contributions go 
into a common fund, and out-of-work 
benefits for workers from whatever 
plant are paid from that common 
fund. In other words, the worker 
who is laid off is paid out of the pool, 
irrespective of the amount of money 
his own employer has contributed. 

There is much discussion of these 
different plans, and opinions differ 
sharply as to which is best. We shall 
not really know until they have been 
tried out thoroughly. It is fortunate 
that these laws are on a state basis be- 
cause that gives us a chance for com- 
parison, and in the meantime we are 
not putting all of our eggs in one 
basket—so to speak. 

Under the Social Security Act the 
Federal money provided to pay the 
costs of administering State unem- 
ployment compensation laws cannot 
be granted by the Social Security 
Board unless the State law contains 
certain provisions, and unless the 
State methods of administration are 
such as the Board can approve. 
Among such provisions, the State is 
required to deposit its unemployment 
fund in the United States Treasury, 
to be held to the State’s credit in an 
unemployment trust fund. The State 
may draw out money as needed to pay 
unemployment benefits, but not for 
any other purpose. 

Again, it is provided in the Social 
Security Act that no unemployed 
worker’s claim for benefits shall be 
denied because he refuses to accept a 
job that is open on account of a strike, 
lockout or labor dispute; a job with 
hours, wages, or conditions of work 
“substantially less favorable .. . than 
those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality”; or a job where the 
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worker would be required to join a 
company union or to resign from or 
refrain from joining a bona fide labor 
organization. 

And finally, the Federal act says 
that if a worker’s claim to benefits is 
denied for any reason, there must be 
opportunity for appeal and a fair 
hearing, before an impartial board or 
referee. 

In many of the states, labor’s stake 
in the unemployment compensation 
laws is recognized by a provision that 
labor shall have a representative on 
the unemployment compensation com- 
mission. The roster of state commis- 
sioners contains the names of many 
well-known leaders of labor. In other 
states, there are advisory councils of 
which labor leaders are members. | 
see in the audience before me Hon. 
Bob Watt, of Massachusetts, who is 
a member of the commission. 

Unemployment compensation 
makes no pretense of solving all the 
problems of unemployment. Its pur- 
pose is simply to bridge the gap be- 
tween jobs for the worker who has a 
regular place in the stream of indus- 
try. But while the Social Security 
Act offers no panacea against unem- 
ployment, it also recognizes the close 
relationship which must exist between 
provisions for reemployment and for 
unemployment compensation. All the 
states but one have placed the admin- 
istration of unemployment compensa- 
tion and of its public employment 
service under the same agency. This 
tie-up recognizes employment service 
and unemployment compensation as 
two coordinate parts of a single move- 
ment. The employment service should 
constitute the first line of defense— 
both for the individual worker and 
also for the solvency of the compensa- 
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tion fund; it can do this effectively 
only to the degree that it functions in 
relation to the entire labor market. 
But without an adequate unemploy- 
ment compensation system, placement 
services alone are unable to aid the 
worker at the very time when he most 
needs protection. 

Some concern has, for example, 
been expressed lest, under the state 
by state system, the solvency of un- 
employment compensation reserves 
may not be so well protected as under 
a national system with one common 
reserve. This danger is being care- 
fully studied, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that proper safeguards can be 
set up. Among other possibilities now 
being considered is that of re-insur- 
ance through a secondary reserve 
which could be drawn upon in the 
event that a state fund should be ex- 
hausted. 

Another problem is how to afford 
protection to workers who are em- 
ployed in more than one state, 
whether for the same employer or 
for different employers. This diffi- 
culty, however, has been over-empha- 
sized and is not insuperable. A solu- 
tion can and will be found through 
reciprocal arrangements between the 
states, which may be facilitated 
through suitable Federal action. The 
problem has been under continuous 
discussion between the Social Security 
Board and the various state unem- 
ployment compensation authorities, 
with a view to working out agree- 
ments which will be equitable and 
practical in application. 


Old-Age Insurance 


Probably most of the people of the 
United States are better acquainted 
with the old-age insurance plan than 
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with any other part of the Social Se- 
curity Act. You notice I use the term 
“insurance.” Before the Supreme 
Court decisions we referred to it as 
“Old-Age Benefits.” There was, 
however, confusion between the state 
old-age benefits and the Federal Old- 
Age Insurance Law. Under the Fed- 
eral laws these benefits are paid with- 
out the showing of need. Under the 
state old-age benefits it is necessary to 
show need. Unlike the unemploy- 
ment compensation program, which is 
administered by the states with Fed- 
eral cooperation, the old-age insur- 
ance plan is an all-Federal responsi- 
bility. The Treasury collects the so- 
cial security taxes, and the Social Se- 
curity Board keeps the social security 
accounts and certifies claims for bene- 
fits. 

In each social security account is re- 
corded an individual worker’s wages 
from jobs which are covered by the 
old-age insurance plan. That means 
practically all jobs in industry or busi- 
ness, full time, or part time. The ac- 
count is set up on a ledger sheet, with 
the worker’s name and account num- 
ber at the top. When the worker is 
65 years old his wages are added up, 
and his benefit payments are figured 
by the tota] amount of his wages. 

The Social Security Board gets the 
workers’ wage records from informa- 
tion returns, as they are called, which 
the employers are required to furnish 
to the Treasury. That is the reason 
it is so important for the worker to 
make sure his employer knows his ac- 
count number. Periodically the em- 
ployer must turn in a report showing 
each worker’s name, with his account 
number, and the amount of wages 
paid to that worker each month dur- 
ing the quarter. Without the account 
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number it would be difficult to tell one 
John Jones from another John Jones, 
among the thirty-four million names 
on our records. 

The Social Security Board has 
taken a firm stand in the matter of 
holding all its data on individual 
workers confidential. Information 
from its records is available to offi- 
cials of the Social Security Board and 
to state unemployment compensation 
administrators—and to no one else. 
It will not be used by the immigration 
department, it will not be used by the 
Department of Justice, it will not be 
used by local police officials, it will not 
be used by any other Government 
agency, and certainly it will not be 
used by the employers. Account num- 
bers assigned to workers may be 
changed upon request at any time. By 
such means as these, it is the purpose 
of the Board to protect the worker 
against any attempt to utilize its con- 
fidential information in connection 
with industrial black-listing or any 
other use detrimental to the individ- 
ual’s personal interests. 

The minimum requirements for re- 
ceiving monthly old-age benefits are 
low, and for those who do not qualify 
for monthly benefits, supplementary 
provisions have been made. Lump- 
sum payments equal to 314 per cent 
of all wages earned in covered occu- 
pations after January 1, 1937, are 
now being paid to those who reach 65 
before monthly benefits become avail- 
able in 1942, and will be paid in future 
to the comparatively few who will not 
be able to meet the lew minimum re- 
quirements for monthly benefits. Sim- 
ilar payments are also being made 
and will continue to be made to the 
estates of those who die before they 
have qualified for monthly benefits. 
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Since the tax rate is now only one per 
cent and under the existing law will 
never exceed three per cent, “you 
can’t lose” is, under this system, for 
once a literal fact. 

The monthly benefits vary in 
amount according to the total years 
of work and wages earned. This prin- 
ciple recognizes that, in a large coun- 
try where needs and conditions differ 
greatly, no single scale of benefits can 
be applied with equal justice in all 
communities. Moreover, gearing 
benefits to earnings recognizes indi- 
vidual work and industry as a basic 
factor in personal security. In order 
to safeguard those most in need of 
protection, the benefit is more liberal 
as regards those who have the least 
years of work and total wages to their 
credit. In other words, the scale of 
benefits is weighted in favor of those 
who will have the least chance to ac- 
cumulate benefits. But it is also true 
that every worker, no matter how 
young he is when he enters the sys- 
tem, will receive an annuity upon 
reaching the age of 65 larger than he 
could purchase from a private insur- 
ance company with the taxes which he 
will have paid the Government. No- 
where else can the worker get as much 
protection for the same amount of 
money that he pays in. Every single 
worker, young or old, well paid or 
poorly paid, gets benefits far greater 
than the sum of the taxes he pays. 

The worker will always receive 
back more than he pays in. That is 
due to the fact that the system is 
frankly weighted in favor of the 
lower paid worker. The employer, 
as you know, must contribute 50-50, 
so there is no question that a worker 
obtains much more protection than he 
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could obtain under any private old- 
age system that might be established. 

Speaking of social security taxes, 
takes us to the very heart of other 
questions that arise in connection with 
the old-age insurance plan. Questions 
labor is asking—about coverage, for 
instance—why doesn’t this law cover 
farm workers and domestic workers 
in private homes? Why are sailors 
left out, although longshoremen are 
included? Why are so many other 
workers, among them employees in 
book shops, and restaurants run by 
churches and charitable institutions— 
why are they excluded from the bene- 
fits ? 

To answer these questions means 
looking at the possible choices when 
it comes to drawing up an old-age in- 
surance plan. Congress adopted a 
plan which would be self-supporting 
—in effect a contributory plan, which 
would give the beneficiaries a right 
to their benefits when they are 65, 
whether they are in need or not. A 
contributory plan is paid for by con- 
tributions—or in a Government plan, 
by taxes—and taxes must be collect- 
ible. With millions of working peo- 
ple involved, what kind of tax is prac- 
ticable and not too burdensome? 
After studying the possibilities, Con- 
gress decided to levy a small tax on 
wages—paid 50-50 by the employer 
and by the employee. 

With this kind of a tax, it would be 
very difficult, in the beginning, at 
least, to collect from farm workers 
who go from farm to farm and often 
state to state, with the seasons, and 
from the farm owners or operators. 
It would be very difficult to collect 
from domestic workers and their em- 
ployers. These employers are not in 
the habit of keeping wage records, as 
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business concerns do. These workers 
also move about, often on part-time 
jobs, and often work for more than 
one employer. With a new National 
undertaking as big as this, it seemed 
the part of wisdom to set up the ma- 
chinery and get it in working order 
before over-extending ourselves and 
thereby risking a breakdown of the 
whole plan. 

Another group of workers not com- 
pletely covered, to our great regret, 
are men working on their own account 
in the building trades. Because the 
plan is paid for by employers and em- 
ployees, men working on their own 
account—in other words, self-em- 
ployed—are not eligible to benefits 
and are not taxed because their pay 
comes from their customers, and not 
from employers in the usual sense— 
that is, contractors. But every car- 
penter, painter, bricklayer, electrical 
worker, or plumber, and every other 
building craftsman, should neverthe- 
less have a social security account 
card, because nearly all of them, I 
take it, work for contractors some of 
the time at least, and when they do, 
their wages count toward benefits pay- 
able at age 65. 

The coverage of the Federal old- 
age insurance plan, is limited then, 
partly because it is, in effect, a self- 
supporting, contributory plan. It is 
true that the tax-collecting problem 
would be simpler, and coverage could 
be greater, if we had a flat-rate plan, 
like the British system. Such a plan 
could cover the self-employed worker, 
and many others. It would mean a 
flat tax of so much per week—say 15 
or 25 cents a week from everybody, 
regardless of wages—and it would 
also mean that the benefit payments 
would be the same for everybody. 
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Our old-age insurance plan has a per- 
centage tax rate and a sliding scale of 
benefits, each worker receiving retire- 
ment payments in proportion to his 
wages during his working years. In 
other words, the plan is based on the 
theory that American workers would 
rather pay in proportion to the wages 
they have earned and receive benefits 
in proportion to the wages they have 
earned. 

Employees of church and charitable 
institutions, including non-profit hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions 
were left out because such institutions 
are usually exempt from taxation, and 
Congress granted their plea for ex- 
emption again in this case. The wages 
of employees of State and municipal 
governments cannot be taxed by the 
Federal government; therefore, such 
employees, including public school 
teachers, cannot be covered by the 
benefit provisions of the law. Sea- 
men were excluded because it was 
thought at the time it would be too 
difficult to collect taxes and pay bene- 
fits to this group. Nearly all the 
groups of workers who are not now 
covered by the old-age insurance plan 
have asked Congress for amendments 
to the act which would bring them in. 

It may be in point to call attention 
here to a fact of which the delegates 
to this convention are well aware, but 
which some of the local unions still 
write to us about. Paid officers and 
all employees of unions—local, state, 
national and international—are cov- 
ered and therefore eligible to old-age 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
or under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. If they are on full time for the 
union, they should have social security 
account numbers on the basis of that 
employment. If they do only part- 
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time work for the union, their pay for 
that work will be credited to their 
social security account or their Rail- 
road Retirement account, along with 
wages from their job at the trade. 

This means, of course, that the 
union should apply for an employer’s 
identification number, and make tax 
returns just as other employers do. 
They should report the salaries of 
their paid officers and employees just 
as other employers do. In this way, 
not only are union officers assured of 
old-age benefits, but the business 
agents, organizers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and all other employees of 
labor organizations may have such 
benefits to count upon as well. If any 
of the local unions of national, state 
or city central bodies represented here 
have any doubt on this point, I hope 
the delegates in this hall will help to 
make this clear to the union officers 
responsible for the taxes. 

As I have already pointed out, the 
exclusions in the original enactment 
were due almost wholly to the prac- 
tical administrative difficulties in- 
volved. The business of administer- 
ing social insurance, even for those en- 
gaged in industrialized occupations, is 
complicated enough; in fields like 
agricultural labor and domestic serv- 
ice it will be doubly so. No industrial 
country in the world has ever achieved 
anything like universal coverage ex- 
cept through gradual development 
over a period of years. It is as unfair 
to condemn our own program because 
it has not tried to do the impossible, 
as it would be unwise to experiment 
with ill-advised short-cuts. There is 
no question that any such attempt 
would run the risk of bringing the 
entire system into disrepute because 
of almost inevitable administrative 
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failures. And there is equally no ques- 

tion that with experience we shall be 
able not only to improve the system 
within its present framework, but also 
to extend its benefits to more of our 
citizens. 

Closely related to this question of 
coverage is that of employee contribu- 
tions under social insurance programs. 
The contributory principle as regards 
both workers and employers, has been 
generally accepted in connection with 
old-age insurance. Organized labor 
has long recognized the advantages, 
as well as the justice, of such an ar- 
rangement, and, as President Green 
pointed out in his Labor Day message, 
the fact that the principle has now 
also been accepted by government 
and by the public is heartening. A 
contributory system of old-age insur- 
ance not only gives workers oppor- 
tunity to maintain their independence 
in old age out of their own earnings 
and industry, it also gives them the 
means of safeguarding their benefit 
rights. Wage-earners who are con- 
tributing a part of their earnings for 
their own protection, will exercise a 
constant vigilance over the adminis- 
tration of the program. In addition, 
since workers have a substantial stake 
in the funds, Labor’s recommenda- 
tions to improve the effectiveness of 
the plan may properly expect serious 
consideration. Recognizing these as- 
sets, the workers of this country, both 
as individuals and through their 
unions, have withstood all efforts to 
confuse the issue with regard to em- 
ployees’ contributions for old-age in- 
surance. 

They have also discounted the dire 
predictions as to the effects upon em- 
ployment of the payroll taxes levied 
on employers. It has been contended 
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that payroll taxes would speed up 
mechanization and so shut men out of 
jobs. They would also, it is said, 
work hardship upon wage-earners, 
because such taxes are usually passed 
on to the consumer in the form of 
somewhat higher prices. It may, how- 
ever, be questioned whether either 
technological unemployment or chang- 
ing costs of living will be so much ac- 
celerated by payroll taxes as has some- 
times been argued. For one thing, 
both mechanization, with its possibil- 
ity of consequent shifts in employ- 
ment, and trends in living costs are 
long-term and highly complex issues, 
in which these taxes will play, at most, 
a minor part. For another, the tax 
rates are low; for old-age benefits the 
worker and his employer now pay 
only one cent each on every dollar 
earned. And they have been carefully 
graduated so that they will reach the 
still moderate top level of three cents 
each on the dollar only after another 
twelve years. This should make it 
relatively easy for industry to absorb 
these new taxes; and by the time the 
maximum is reached we believe that 
not only labor but business will have 
fully accepted social insurance as a 
sound investment on which the re- 
turns will much more than justify the 
cost. 

There is no question that the cost 
of social security comes high; but 
there is equally no question that the 
cost of insecurity is higher still. Even 
if we disregard the enormous losses 
sustained by business and by govern- 
ment as a result of insecurity and con- 
sider only its individual effects, this 
cost is devastating. But, some people 
say, taxes on wages are unjustified no 
matter how legitimate their purpose, 
because they make serious inreads 









into current income. May I suggest, 
however, that if the contributions 
called for by the Social Security Act 
represent too great a burden upon the 
wage earner, the problem cannot be 
met merely by reducing or eliminating 
social security. If wage levels are so 
low that workers cannot bear much, 
if any, of the cost of providing for 
their own security, then it is more 
than time for us to consider what 
ways and means will rectify this sit- 
uation most effectively. I question 
whether it would be wise to distort the 
social security program for this pur- 
pose. And I strongly urge, in place 
of any such proposal, that we inves- 
tigate the possibility of attacking the 
problem from the other side— 
through appropriate labor legislation. 
Laws regulating hours of work, mini- 
mum wages, and other essentials, are 
as significant in relation to the eco- 
nomic security of the nation’s workers 
as social insurance legislation. 

It is important to keep clearly in 
mind this relationship between social 
insurance and other social legislation. 
Otherwise, some people are likely to 
confuse the issue and to expect of the 
Social Security Act things it was never 
intended, and should not be intended, 
todo. The purpose of such provisions 
as unemployment compensation and 
old-age insurance is simply to assure 
basic essentials. 

This is the goal of the present so- 
cial security program—a goal which 
we are still very far from reaching, 
but toward which we have made sig- 
nificant progress. Many problems 
must still be solved and many needs 
met before we can be satisfied that the 
working people of this country have 
adequate protection against insecurity. 
One of the most important of these 
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problems—that of extending cover- 
age—I have already discussed. The 
Social Security Board wholeheartedly 
agreed with your President, when, in 
his Labor Day message, he expressed 
the hope that ‘‘as experience points 
the way, . . . the classifications of 
workers included in the (old-age bene- 
fits) provisions will be definitely 
broadened.” The Board entertains 
the very definite belief that with 
further experience, this can, and will, 
be done. 

The Board believes that we should 
also give serious consideration to the 
question of making the protection of- 
fered by social insurance more ade- 
quate. Some of the possible moves 
in this direction which have been sug- 
gested are: beginning monthly old-age 
benefits sooner, raising the lower 
limits of the benefit scale, paying more 
liberal benefits in the earlier years, 
and providing survivors’ benefits and 
benefits for physical disability. 

The problem of providing sur- 
vivors’ benefits, sometimes called 
widows’ and orphans’ allowances, in 
connection with the Federal old-age 
insurance plan is already receiving at- 
tention. Though death benefits are 
paid to the estates of deceased work- 
ers under the present system, no spe- 
cific scale of continuing monthly al- 
lowances either for widows or orphans 
is provided, the problem of relating 
these allowances to past earnings, a 
fundamental principle in the present 
old-age insurance system presents 
great difficulties. But since monthly 
benefits are not payable until 1942, 
there is still time to explore this ques- 
tion. 

The problem of benefits for phys- 
ical disability is still more compli- 
cated, and it would be impossible to 
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discuss it adequately at this time. I 
should, however, like to suggest that 
there are considerable advantages in 
breaking down the discussion of so- 
called health insurance into two 
phases: provision for medical care, 
and protection against wage loss. In 
the Social Security Act we already 
have two plans for social insurance 
against loss of wages; unemployment 
compensation provides protection 
against temporary loss of income due 
to a particular cause—involuntary 
unemployment; old-age insurance, 
against permanent loss of income due 
to a particular cause—old age. Loss 
of wages due to ill health or phys- 
ical disability may also be either tem- 
porary or permanent. Many stu- 
dents in this field believe that a useful 
analogy may be drawn between the 
two insurance programs already in 
operation and the unsolved problems 
of economic protection against loss of 
wages due to these two kinds of phys- 
ical disability. They suggest that the 
economic risks of temporary disability 
might perhaps be approached along 
lines similar to those worked out for 
unemployment compensation and, still 
earlier, for workmen’s compensation; 
and that provision for permanent dis- 
ability might follow a pattern some- 
what like that already worked out for 
old-age insurance. 

Under the terms of the Federal 
law, the Social Security Board is 
charged with the responsibility of 
studying all problems related to 
insecurity and of making recom- 
mendations to Congress for the im- 
provement of the present act. 
In connection with this obligation, 
which the Board regards as one of 
its most important duties, it has 
undertaken comprehensive research 
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into these and other problems. 

The Social Security Board has re- 
peatedly pointed out that the present 
law is neither unchangeable nor per- 
fect. Yet granting its limitations, we 
make no apologies for either its pres- 
ent progress or its future prospects. 
It has already enabled the American 
people and their government to take 
immediate and practical steps toward 
developing an effective social security 
program. It has met urgent present 
needs. It has established a solid 
foundation for the future. In the 
two brief years it was enacted the 
United States has accomplished more 
for the common welfare than any 
other nation in a like time. 

The immediate task of the Federal 
and state officials responsible for ad- 
ministering the Social Security Act is 
to make the most of the law as it now 
stands, to put it to the test of day-to- 
day operation, and to learn as much 
as possible from the experience so 
gained. Their continuing obligation 
is to work toward further improve- 
ment. 

But administrative officials can dis- 
charge neither of these obligations 
alone. The future of the social se- 
curity program depends upon the co- 
operation of all the parties concerned 
—and of these labor is one of the 
most important. As workers and as 
citizens, you have a very real stake in 
this great enterprise. As union mem- 
bers you have demonstrated your 
faith in and your capacity for large 
scale cooperation for the common 
good. And nothing gives greater 
promise of success in the national se- 
curity program than the fact that or- 
ganized labor’s faith in and capacity 
for cooperation have been enlisted in 
this cause. 
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Results of the Conference 


‘t= 23rd Session of the Inter- 


national Labor Conference, held 

in Geneva June 3-23, ran its cus- 
tomary three weeks but transacted far 
more than its customary share of im- 
portant business. 

It adopted two Conventions on he 
a new subjects: 

. Safety in the Building Industry 
by mn votes to 0; and 

2. Hours in the Textile Industry 
by 88 votes to 41. 

It adopted two Conventions to re- 
vise previously adopted Conventions 
on the following subjects: 

1. Child Labor in Industrial Em- 
ployment, by 98 votes to 18; and 

2. Child Labor in Non-industrial 
Employment, by 81 votes to 22. 

It adopted seven Recommendations 
on the following subjects: 

1. Safety in the Building Industry, 
supplementing in greater detail the 
Convention on the same subject, by 
117 votes to 3; 

2. Inspection in the building indus- 
try, by 124 votes to 0; 

3. Establishment of safety organi- 
zations in the building industry to re- 
duce accidents, by 115 votes too: 

4. Inclusion in vocational school 
curricula of practical instruction in 
safety measures, by 122 votes to 0; 

5. Child labor in family establish- 
ments, by 82 votes to 18; 

6. International cooperation in 


public works, by 148 votes to 0; and. 


7. National planning of public 
works, by 147 votes to 0; 


It adopted a number of resolutions 
requesting action by the Governing 
Body. These are given below. 

The Conference failed to adopt 
two proposed Conventions applying 
the 40-hour week to the chemical and 
printing industries. The Chemical 
Convention lost by a margin of four 
votes, and the Printing Convention by 
a margin of six. 

Such were the fruits of the Con- 
ference. There have been few ses- 
sions with agenda so crowded; and 
there have been few sessions which 
have so convincingly demonstrated 
the ability of the International Labor 
Organization to function successfully 
in the face of serious international dif- 
ficulties. The Conventions adopted 
were important and mark an advance 
in the world-wide movement to better 
labor standards. The Recommenda- 
tions and Resolutions adopted were 
also important and forecast some of 
the most vital work of the Organiza- 
tion for several years to come. 

Of the Conventions adopted, that 
applying the 40-hour week to the tex- 
tile industry, is of especial significance. 
It will be remembered that this Con- 
vention failed of adoption at the 1936 
Session of the Conference and that a 
World Textile Conference met in 
Washington last April under the 
auspices of the I.L.O. to consider the 
problems of the textile industry. The 
40-hour Convention adopted in June 
is the first fruit of the Washington 
Conference. 

Analysis of the vote on the Textile 
Convention shows that of the 27 gov- 
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ernments whose countries produce tex- 
tiles, 12 voted in favor of the Conven- 
tion. The following countries may be 
designated the primary producers of 
textiles: Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, Swit- 
zerland, the United States, and the 
U.S.S.R. Of these, Germany has 
withdrawn her membership in the 
I.L.0., and Italy is no longer active 
although still a member. Of the re- 
maining 14 primary producers, 3 ab- 
stained from voting (Austria, China 
and Poland) ; 5 voted against (Great 
Britain, India, Japan, Netherlands, 
and Switzerland) ; 6 voted in favor 
(Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, United States, and U.S.S.R.). 
There are other countries which pro- 
duce textiles but which have relatively 
few textile workers, such as the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Australia, Estonia, 
Greece, Hungary, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Rumania, Spain, Sweden and 
Yugoslavia. Of the governments of 
these secondary countries, 4 abstained 
from voting (Greece, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Sweden) ; 1 voted against 
(Estonia) ; and 6 voted in favor (Ar- 
gentine Republic, Australia, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Spain and Yugoslavia). 

The attitude of the British Govern- 
ment was no surprise, nor that of the 
Japanese and Indian Governments, as 
all three of these have consistently 
opposed the 40-hour program of the 
I.L.O. since the inception of that 
program in 1931. That workers in 
Switzerland are to be doubly penal- 
ized by that country’s high tariffs is 
clear from the attitude taken by the 
Swiss Government on the 40-hour 
week. Tariffs have produced an ab- 
normally high level of prices in Swit- 
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zerland, the chief burden of which is 
borne by the workers; and this high 
level of prices is used by the Govern- 
ment as an argument against any 
measure, like the 40-hour week, which 
the Government believes will have the 
effect of further increasing prices. 
The Government of the Netherlands 
did not clarify its attitude during the 
debate on the Textile Convention. 

The adoption of the Textile Con- 
vention is a high-water mark in the 
history of the I.L.O. For the I.L.O., 
the adoption of the Convention has 
meant the completion of one more 
40-hour convention and a further 
elaboration of the 40-hour program 
initiated by the I.L.O. in 1931. It is 
sufficient earnest of the Conference’s 
interest in the textile industry to as- 
sure an early establishment of the 
Tripartite Textile Committee within 
the I.L.0., as was recommended 
at the Washington Conference last 
April. Perhaps this will be done at 
the forthcoming meeting of the Gov- 
erning Body. 

For a depressed, low-standard in- 
dustry, the adoption of the Textile 
Convention is a first step toward re- 
habilitation. Admittedly, hours limi- 
tations are not enough to restore and 
stabilize the textile industry. Other 
factors than long hours —and more 
fundamental factors— have played 
their part in reducing the industry to 
its present chaos; and such factors 
must be taken into account in any at- 
tempt permanently to improve condi- 
tions in the industry throughout the 
world. But hours limitations are en- 
couraging as a beginning. In tackling 
such a low-standard industry, the 
I.L.O. was not selecting the easiest 
job available, but rather one of the 
most difficult. The industry’s prob- 
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lems are still more involved by virtue 
of the fact that the industry is estab- 
lished in Eastern countries as well 
as Western, in industrially-backward 
countries as well as_highly-indus- 
trialized countries. 

To workers in genera! the adoption 
of the Textile Convention has shown 
the necessity of a permanent institu- 
tion like the I.L.O. if progress is to 
be made in the international develop- 
ment of labor standards. Sporadic 
efforts would be futile. Repeated, 
continuous effort is needed, effort 
which does not come into existence at 
a world conference and dissipate 
thereafter. When continuous effort 
in international cooperation is pos- 
sible set-backs can be turned into step- 
ping stones. This has proven so with 
the Textile Convention. The defeat 
of this Convention in the 1936 Session 
of the Conference was succeeded by 
a world textile conference specially 
for the purpose of surveying the tex- 
tile industry. This specialized con- 
sultation fitted into the frame-work 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and was followed by the regular 
session of the International Labor 
Conference. Several of the members 
of the Textile Committee of this Ses- 
sion of the Conference took part in 
the Textile Conference of last April 
and this greatly facilitated the work 
of the Committee. From this con- 
tinuity of effort and experience has 
come the international Convention 
establishing the 40-hour week in the 
textile industry. From such continu- 
ity will come other textile conventions. 

The Textile Convention has now to 
be ratified by the various Govern- 
ments. In this connection it is well to 
bear in mind that of the 88 votes cast 
for the Convention, only 12 came 
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from the governments of textile-pro- 
ducing countries, whereas, as pointed 
out above, there are some 27 textile- 
producing countries in all. The Wash- 
ington Hours Convention of 1919 
was never widely ratified because of 
the refusal of Conservative Govern- 
ments of Great Britain to ratify it. 
The present Government of Britain, 
in opposing the development of hours 
Conventions by the I.L.O., has served 
notice it has no intention of ratifying 
any such Conventions when adopted 
by the Conference. Does a fate await 
the Textile Convention similar to that 
of the Washington Hours Conven- 
tion? This is not likely. However 
important a textile producer Great 
Britain is, the Governments of Bel- 
gium, France, the United States, and 
other countries have signified their 
willingness to march ahead. 

The policies of Governments 
change. Sometimes this is brought 
about by a change in the party in 
power, sometimes by a change in the 
forces controlling the party in power, 
sometimes by changing economic con- 
ditions. Changes in the policies of 
certain Governments toward a Con- 
vention limiting hours of work in the 
textile industry have taken place since 
1936. At the 1936 Session of the 
Conference, the Australian Govern- 
ment voted against the proposed Tex- 
tile Convention: this year it voted for 
the Convention. This was true also 
of the Canadian, Danish, Finnish, 
Latvian and Yugoslavian Govern- 
ments. The Governments of the fol- 
lowing countries voted against the 
Convention in 1936 and abstained 
from voting in 1937; Austria, Greece, 
Poland, and Portugal. The Govern- 
ments of the following countries ab- 
stained from voting on the Conven- 
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tion in 1936 and voted for it in 
1937: Argentina, Brazil, Chili, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Luxemburg, Panama, Peru, 
Turkey and Uruguay. The predomi- 
nance of Latin American countries in 
this last category suggests that the 
“Good Neighbor” policy pursued by 
the United States in diplomatic mat- 
ters has swung votes in the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. 

In the limited time available to it, 
the Conference found it impossible to 
agree on the exceptions which should 
be made to the Textile Convention in 
favor of backward countries. Article 
19 (3) of the I.L.0.’s Constitution 
requires that “in framing any Recom- 
mendation or draft convention of 
general application the Conference 
shall have due regard to those coun- 
tries in which climatic conditions, the 
imperfect development of industrial 
organization, or other special circum- 
stances make the industrial conditions 
substantially different and shall sug- 
gest the modifications, if any, which it 
considers may be required to meet the 
case of such countries.” The Confer- 
ence therefore adopted a Resolution 
requesting the Governing Body to 
give immediate consideration to the 
question of the adoption of a draft 
Convention determining the modifica- 
tions of the Textile Convention neces- 
sary for such countries. It is probable 
this subject will be placed on the 
agenda of the 1938 Session of the 
Conference. 

The other new subject on which a 
Convention was adopted was safety 
in the building industry. The vote by 
which this Convention was adopted by 
the Conference was larger than that 
by which any of the three other Con- 
ventions were adopted. Taking all 
the measures adopted by the Confer- 


ence, the vote on the Safety in the 
Building Industry Convention was ex- 
ceeded only by the votes on the two 
Recommendations concerning public 
works. 

The Safety in the Building Indus- 
try Convention adopted by the Con- 
ference, which is supplemented by 
four Recommendations to Govern- 
ments, marks the first attempt on an 
international scale to set up standards 
of safety in this industry. Only gen- 
eral provisions embodying safety prin- 
ciples for the industry are contained 
in the Convention, but one of the 
Recommendations contains a draft 
model code, which details various pre- 
cautions relating to scaffolding and 
hoisting appliances necessary for re- 
ducing accidents risks in this industry. 
The three other Recommendations 
for the industry deal respectively 
with inspection, vocational education, 
and co-operation in accident preven- 
tion. 

The revised Minimum Age (Indus- 
try) Convention prohibits the employ- 
ment in public or private industrial 
undertakings of children under fifteen 
years. With regard to occupations 
which, by their nature or otherwise, 
are dangerous to the life, health or 
morals of persons employed therein, 
it provides a higher minimum to be 
prescribed by the governments. It 
also requires employers to keep a 
register of all persons under eighteen 
years in their plants. Exceptions are 
made in the case of China, India and 
Japan where lower age limits are 
fixed. 

The Conference supplemented its 
revision of this Convention with the 
adoption of a Recommendation which 
urges that all States members of the 
I.L.O. make every effort to apply their 
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legislation relating to the age of ad- 
mission to all industrial undertakings, 
including family undertakings. 

The revised Minimum Age (Non- 
Industrial) Convention prohibits the 
employment in non-industrial occupa- 
tions of children under fifteen years, 
or of children over fifteen years who 
are still required by national laws or 
regulations to attend primary school. 
However, it provides that children 
over thirteen may be employed out- 
side school hours for not more than 
two hours per day, except in certain 
prohibited occupations. National 
laws are to regulate employment on 
light work of children of fourteen, 
and young persons under seventeen 
are not to be employed in hazardous 
occupations. Individual governments 
are left to define what constitutes 
hazardous occupations. 

In addition to the four Recom- 
mendations supplementing the Safety 
in the Building Industry Convention 
and the one supplementing the re- 
vised Minimum Age (Industry) Con- 
vention, the Conference adopted two 
others dealing with the advance plan- 
ning of public works. 

The first of these, which is designed 
to promote international co-opera- 
tion, calls for the collection and com- 
pilation by the International Labor 
Office of statistical and other data 
concerning public works undertaken 
or planned by the various countries. 
It is accompanied by a Resolution in- 
viting the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. to appoint and convene, as 
soon as possible, an international pub- 
lic works committee, which will study 
the data thus collected and undertake 
such other duties concerning public 
works as may be entrusted to it. 
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The other public works Recom- 
mendation is designed to promote na- 
tional planning of public works, and 
advocates the adoption of appro- 
priate measures for the purpose of 
achieving suitable timing of all such 
works. It urges that special atten- 
tion be given to works that stimulate 
the heavy industries and that create a 
more direct demand for consumers’ 
goods as changing economic condi- 
tions may require. It also recom- 
mends the establishment of national 
co-ordinating bodies for the purpose 
of centralizing information regarding 
public works, insuring the encourage- 
ment and preparation of such works 
in advance, and of giving advice or 
instructions as to when work projects 
should be undertaken. 

The two public works Recommen- 
dations are among the most promising 
ever adopted by a Session of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. The 
possibilities of international coopera- 
tion in the planning and execution of 
public works provide a fertile field 
for study and action. If there is any 
desire among nations and their gov- 
ernments to cooperate in the preven- 
tion of unemployment this is the logi- 
cal starting place; and if cooperation 
in the prevention of unemployment is 
possible through the I.L.O., what is 
impossible through the I.L.O.? These 
Recommendations are the result of in- 
sistent pressure by the leaders of the 
workers’ Group in the I.L.O., a fact 
which serves once more to emphasize 
the vitality which the Workers’ Group 
gives to the International Labor Or- 
ganization. As was remarked at this 
year’s Session by Mr. Francis Gor- 
man, United States Workers’ Ad- 
viser, “Social legislation and social 
progress depend upon the organized 
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strength and militancy of the masses 
of the people.” No truer statement 
has ever been uttered. It is the co- 
operation of “the masses of the peo- 
ple” in the I.L.O. which has made 
progress by the I.L.O. possible even 
at a time when, its sister institution, 
the League of Nations, has succumbed 
to imperialism, armament and war. 

Besides the Resolutions adopted in 
connection with the textile and mini- 
mum age (industry) Conventions the 
Conference adopted a number of 
others. Among these was one sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Leon Jouhaux, 
French workers’ delegate, and Cor- 
neille Mertens, Belgian workers’ dele- 
gate requesting the Governing Body 
to examine the situation of forty-hour 
Conventions adopted to date with a 
view to placing on the agenda of next 
June’s session of the Conference, the 
question of the generalization of the 
reduction of hours of work in all eco- 
nomic activities not covered by the 
Conventions already adopted. 

Another Resolution, sponsored by 
the United States Government dele- 
gates, requests the Governing Body 
to draw to the attention of all gov- 
ernments the necessity for guaran- 
teeing that women as well as men 
should be protected by social and la- 
bor legislation and enjoy the right of 
freedom of association. 

Other Resolutions request the Gov- 
erning Body to: 

Convoke an advisory tripartite la- 
bor conference for Asiatic countries 
(sponsored by Mr. Chu, Chinese 
workers’ delegate) ; 

Consider the desirability of includ- 
ing in future Conventions some pro- 
vision permitting accession thereto by 
fully self-governing colonies, protec- 
torates and possessions which are not 
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separate members of the Organiza- 
tion such as Burma, which, as part of 
India, enjoyed full membership in the 
I.L.O. but ceased to be a part of India 
on April 1 last. (introduced by Mr. 
Sen, Indian workers’ delegate) ; 

Re-examine the question of extra- 
territoriality in China and consider 
the adoption of any steps that might 
lead to an effective solution of this 
problem, with a view to ensuring a 
uniform system of protection for 
workers in all undertakings situated 
on Chinese territory, irrespective of 
whether or not they are situated in 
the foreign settlements or whether 
they do or do not enjoy extra-terri- 
toriality (introduced by Messrs. Mer- 
tens, Belgian workers’ delegate; Chu, 
Chinese workers’ delegate, Koizumi, 
Japanese workers’ delegate, and Sen, 
Indian workers’ delegate) ; 

Instruct the International Labor 
Office to prepare, with the help of 
expert advice, a collection of the in- 
ternational treaties and the texts of 
laws and regulations whose object is 
to provide for the protection of 
migrant persons insured or pensioned 
under social insurance schemes, which 
would contribute to the general adop- 
tion of the principle of the mainte- 
nance of rights of migrant persons 
under invalidity, old-age and widows 
and orphans’ insurance (sponsored by 
Mr. Komarnicki, government dele- 
gate, Poland) ; 

Instruct the International Labor 
Office to study, in consultation with 
the Committee of Experts on Native 
Labor, those special problems that 
may appear suitable for interna- 
tional regulation and in particular 
the problems of wages (methods and 
periodicity or payment, advances, de- 
ferred pay, remittances to depen- 
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dents, truck system, legal protection), 
housing (compounds, accommodation 
for families, provision of gardens for 
cultivation of food stuff), rations, and 
the protection of the health of work- 
ers with a view to the placing of an 
item dealing with these problems on 
the agenda of a future session of the 
Conference (introduced by Mr. Sen, 
Indian workers’ delegate). 


Governing Body Elections 


Robert J. Watt, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor, was elected United 
States Workers’ representative on the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office at the regular triennial 
elections held during the International 
Labor Conference. 

Henry I. Harriman, Chairman of 
the Board of the New England 
Power Association, was chosen 
United States Employers’ representa- 
tive. Mr. Harriman succeeds Henry 
S. Dennison, president of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company of 
Framingham, Mass. 

The Governing Body of the I.L.O., 
which among other things controls 
the International Labor Office, deter- 
mines its expenditures and fixes the 
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agenda of the annual International 
Labor Conference, is composed of 32 
members. 

Sixteen of these are government 
members, eight of whom represent 
States of chief industrial importance 
and hold permanent seats. These 
eight are: the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Canada, Japan, 
the U.S.S.R., and India. The eight 
other government members are elect- 
ed every three years by government 
delegates to the International Labor 
Conference. The eight chosen this 
year were: Brazil, Chile, China, 
Spain, Norway, Mexico, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 

Other workers’ representatives 
chosen, besides Mr. Watt, were: 
Corneilie Mertens, Belgium; Leon 
Jouhaux, France; Joseph Hallsworth, 
Great Britain; F. Lago Caballero, 
Spain; N. Joshi, India; Gunnar An- 
dersson, Sweden; and M. Yonekubo, 
Japan. 

Employers representatives chosen, 
besides Mr. Harriman, were: Hans 
C. Oersted, Denmark; John B. Forbes 
Watson, Great Britain; Alfred Lam- 
bert-Ribot, France; D. S. Erulkar, 
India; W. Gemmill, Union of South 
Africa; Gino Olivetti, Italy; Djordje 
Curcin, Yugoslavia. 


NARCISSUS 


Three small brown balls with ruffling, crackling skin 


so thin 


it looked like paper browned with age 


lay in my hand. 


They seemed so far removed in this sere stage 
from all internal craving and demand 


for greening glory gay; 


dead and inert they seemed 


though well I knew that life within them teemed, 
and waited only willing tender care 


to make them say 


wild words of wonder on a winter’s day. 
—E sie GALBRAITH Hosen, S#irit. 
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SNARES FOR UNION LABOR 


INCORPORATION 


Victor S. YARROS 


quota of Bourbons—persons 

who learn nothing and forget 
nothing—hardly needs pointing out. 
Yet the various industrial and com- 
mercial associations, as well as their 
legal advisers—continue to insist on 
supplying wholly unnecessary evidence 
of that fact. At their meetings, amaz- 
ing resolutions are proposed and 
adopted in opposition to new legisla- 
tion and policies of which the reason- 
ableness and fairness admit of no 
question. The incredible blindness of 
these reactionaries at this particular 
historic juncture would appear to most 
men positively abnormal did not his- 
tory furnish depressing parallels in 
abundance. 

The approval of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act by a majority of the 
United States Supreme Court was a 
stunning blow to the stubborn indus- 
trial Tories, the more so because some 
fifty-seven high-priced corporation 
lawyers had assured them that that 
piece of legislation was plainly, incon- 
testibly, fatally unconstitutional. We 
are sorry for those over-zealous law- 
yers, but they doubtless have an alibi 
by this time, and, anyhow, some of 
them, it is charged, are now advising 
their clients to circumvent the law in 
sundry ways, as well as to demand of 
Congress amendments of it—amend- 
ments calculated to emasculate and 
nullify its essential provisions. 

Organized labor and sincere liber- 
alism will watch these amendment- 
bearing employers or lobbyists. But 


yee the United States has its 
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there are other efforts in prospect that 
will also require vigilant watching. 
One of these is perhaps particularly 
dangerous, for some well-meaning 
writers, and even self-styled neutrals, 
already have been misled into partici- 
pating in it or giving it their blessing. 
The reference is to the demand, or 
proposal, that labor unions prove 
their dignity, worth and responsibility 
by incorporating themselves under the 
general act applicable to industrial, 
commercial and financial bodies. 
The argument in favor of this sug- 
gestion is very solemn and innocent. 
We are told that power carries with 
it the peril of abuse by the wrong type 
of leaders; that many unions have 
been betrayed and used by racketeers 
as instruments of oppression; that 
collective bargaining and majority 
rule under the Wagner act presuppose 
“responsible” bargaining and the 
genuine rule of intelligent majorities 
ably led and faithfully represented; 
that these conditions are impossible 
under the voluntary principle of labor 
organization, and that hence the in- 
corporation of all craft, or industrial, 
or mixed, unions is dictated by the 
very spirit of justice and reason. 
Some reactionary writers, well-re- 
munerated special pleaders for unre- 
constructed and unrepentant business 
groups are urging—nay, even de- 
manding immediate legislation, Fed- 
eral and State, providing for the com- 
pulsory incorporation of labor unions. 
Their rabid partisanship is manifested 
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in their aggressive and defiant tone 
and language. 

For the benefit of these, as well as 
of the well-intentioned but naive 
would-be guides and friends of labor, 
let me recall a forgotten chapter of 
Illinois industrial history. Many 
years ago, certain strikes and acute 
capital-labor controversies brought 
forth a number of proposals, includ- 
ing one, sponsored by the Illinois and 
Chicago Manufacturers’ Associations, 
for the incorporation of labor 
unions. This proposal naturally 
enough appealed very strongly to the 
conservative press and to the average 
employer. However, one of the em- 
ployers’ associations sensibly con- 
cluded that before deciding to push 
the proposal energetically, and to 
spend money in thus pushing it, com- 
petent and respected lawyers should 
be consulted. Accordingly, the leader 
of the Chicago bar at the time, Levy 
Meyer, was asked to prepare an opin- 
ion on the legal aspects and implica- 
tions of the proposal. He did prepare 
and submit a very carefully prepared 
opinion—an opinion which killed the 
proposal. For he pointed out to the 
employers that incorporation is a 
privilege, not a right, nor a legal duty. 
Men, he further pointed out, incor- 
porate not because they wish to in- 
crease or extend their liabilities, but 
because they wish to limit them—to 
escape liabilities assumed, under the 
law, by individuals or partnerships 
not incorporated. 

It hardly needs saying that this 
opinion disappointed and saddened 
the employers and the conservative 
newspapers. But it was indisputably 
sound, and it terminated the agitation. 
It appears that a new generation of 
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employers and their legal advisers 
need education, or re-education, in 
the elements of corporationlaw. The 
advocacy of incorporation by labor 
unions is as foolish and gratuitous 
now as it was then. The main object 
of incorporation is to limit certain 
liabilities and to escape certain costly 
and burdensome procedures. Volun- 
tary associations are not irrespon- 
sible; they operate under greater re- 
strictions, in certain respects, than do 
corporations. 

If it be contended that labor unions 
of the voluntary type cannot be en- 
joined from boycotting, for example, 
or from instigating, or conniving in, 
the use by strikers of force and vio- 
lence, or from entering or aiding other 
unlawful conspiracies, the answer is 
clear. Labor assuredly has not for- 
gotten the Danbury Hatters’ Boycott 
case, of a generation ago. In that 
case, brought by employers under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, officers and 
members of the Danbury Hatters’ 
Union were convicted of conspiracy 
to boycott and heavily fined. Modest 
homes had to be sold by union mem- 
bers to pay the heavy fines. 

That, by the way, was not the only 
case which disproved the claim that 
labor unions of the voluntary type are 
“irresponsible” and cannot be penal- 
ized for conduct deemed unlawful by 
the courts under anti-conspiracy or 
other criminal statutes. 

The demand for the incorporation 
of labor unions is dictated by the de- 
sire of opponents of collective bar- 
gaining to have easier and freer access 
to union funds. Labor leaders under- 
stand this full well, and are not likely 
to be caught in the snare laid for them. 
Some of the tools of the more reac- 
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tionary employers are aware of the 
extreme improbability of the success 
of their tricky campaign, and hence 
are proposing a compromise—namely, 
that labor unions “‘register,” instead 
of incorporating. They favor a law 
requiring such registration. A Tory 
government in Great Britain secured 
such a law decades ago, and it has 
undoubtedly hampered the British 
labor unions. It has not proved detri- 
mental enough, however, to warrant 
a vigorous campaign for its repeal. 
But most British employers have long 
accepted the principles of unionism 
and collective bargaining. There is 
no reason to apprehend serious dam- 
age to British unionism under the 
registration law. In this country, we 
know too well the danger of raids on 
union treasuries and of litigation de- 
signed to cripple unions is very real 
and very great. Before the registra- 
tion suggestion is given any considera- 
tion whatever, its direct and indirect 
consequences should be considered. 
Registration acts may prove only a 
step toward compulsory incorporation 
laws, and such laws would be a nui- 
sance while they remained on the 
statute-books. The courts would kill 
them in the end, of course, but why 
force the unions to waste money, 
energy and time on the task of getting 
rid of them? 


American industrialists and finan- 
ciers will do well to discourage their 
legal and journalistic servants, stop 
all talk of incorporation and registra- 
tion, and resolve to give the Wagner 


act a fair and sincere trial. They 
have behaved like spoiled children 
long enough. Let them recognize the 
spirit of the age and work with, not 
against, unionism and collective bar- 
gaining. Let them reflect that it is 
their opposition to unionism and col- 
lective bargaining that has, in the past, 
created and maintained favorable con- 
ditions for the emergence and success 
of hot-headed, injudicious and even 
corrupt leaders of certain raw and 
crude unions. Militancy breeds mili- 
tancy. Oppression begets resentment, 
and resentment may lead to unwise 
selection of glib and plausible leaders. 
Judicious cooperation, on the other 
hand, brings forth positive, sane, up- 
right and constructive leadership. 
Employers had better clean their own 
house, retire the aggressive reaction- 
aries who give them bad and suicidal 
advice, and turn for guidance to more 
progressive, more responsible men— 
men whose economic and social philos- 
ophy is not borrowed from the dead 
laissez-faire school or the discredited 
Liberty League. 
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In an old world palace, 


Room after room 


Is filled with treasures— 

Old masters, jewels, glass. 

Yet all I remember 

Is the stark whiteness of a gardenia 
Blowing against a wall. 

And the fairy music of a fountain 


In the patio. 


—JeAN M. SNYDER. 















barometer shows an increase in 

unemployment in October for 
the first time since the depression year 
of 1931. Our weighted figures for 
unemployment of union members, 
which had showed no gain whatever 
in employment since July, now show 
an actual decline. The figure which 
had been unchanged showing 9.3 per 
cent of the membership unemployed 
through the summer months rose to 
9.4 per cent unemployed in October. 


Tee trade union unemployment 
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While this seems a small change, 
actually the figures are a very impor- 
tant barometer. October is normally 
the peak month of the fall busy sea- 
son and employment has always in- 
creased from August to October ex- 
cept during the severe business de- 
clines of the depression. This year 
trades which normally report gains 
in employment from September to 
October have reported lay offs: Metal 
trades, clothing, railroads, and team- 
sters and chauffeurs unions all re- 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 
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(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (-) time 
October since October since all 
1937 Sept.! 1937 Sept. trades 
33 + 6 I —29 16 
9 — § 8 — 2 21 
g +27 3 —I19 13 
28 +15 ” +(a) 20 
19 +9 6 — 6 12 
25 - I 8 +7 21 
15 +60 5 +49 22 
24 +14 4 +18 21 
7 —ay 5 + 4 19 
5 —-13 4 — 6 16 
24 —12 6 +(a) 23 
15 + 6 9 + 2 24 
6 —4 5 —26 II 
7 7 5 + 4 15 
39 + 2 19 +13 25 
16 + 4 8 an 15 
43 —2I1 2 + 1 15 
18 +21 12 + 3 I9 
20 +20 3 — 4 12 
23 —II 3 —12 13 
21 — 5 6 + 8 13 
21 —2I 6 —13 21 
17 +21 7 +44 13 
15 +80 I —4 6 
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1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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All Trades 
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Building Trades 
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Metal Trades 
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Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 
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t Revised. 


trends forecast by trade union reports 
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country as a whole rose very much 
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year at the same time. 


Record for Nine Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug 
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tember this year; railroads took on 
8,000 last year, laid off 31,000 this 
year; building contractors who added 
13,000 to their payrolls in September 
last year laid off 6,500 this year; 
farmers who hired 96,000 extra for 
fall crops in 1936 took on only 23,- 
000 this year. In industry as a whole 
employment rose only 228,000 this 
year as compared to 551,000 last 
year. 

The unexpected business recession 
this fall is responsible for this check in 
reemployment. The Business Week’s 
index of business activity declined 12 
per cent from August to mid October. 
To stop the return of the unemployed 
to work in private industry when the 
number without work is still close to 
8,000,000 will have the most serious 
consequences, not only for the unfor- 
tunate men and women who lose jobs 


FURTHER CHECK IN REEMPLOYMENT 


last September laid off 9,000 in Sep- 
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but for the business firms which de- 
pend on their buying power. 

It is too early to tell how long this 
check in recovery is likely to last. 
There seems little ground for the 
opinion that a further business reces- 
sion is ahead. Workers’ buying power 
this year has been well above last 
year, farmers’ buying power is higher, 
and except for somewhat inflated 
stock and commodity prices, business 
excesses do not appear to have devel- 
oped to an extent which could bring 
on depression. Employment declines 
are, on the whole, small. This is a 
time for calmness and watchful wait- 
ing. 

Reports from the Works Progress 
Administration show 2,031,000 still 
dependent on the Works Program on 
October 9, compared to 2,064,000 on 
September 3, and 1,277,000 families 
on relief in August, compared to 1,- 
264,000 in July. 


GROWTH 


Bodies must seek the sun 

For grace to walk and run, 

But only in the shade 

Is the strong spirit made! 

So shall they thrive together 
Through life’s commingled weather. 


— JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 








URING the period reviewed 
here, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board issued decisions 
in only two cases in which unions had 
charged the existence of unfair labor 
practices. In Matter of Wald Trans- 
fer and Storage Company, Inc., 
charges were brought by Local Union 
No. 367 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
alleging interference, restraint and 
coercion, discrimination for the pur- 
pose of discouraging membership and 
refusal to bargain collectively. The 
Board found that in the cases of two 
employees, there was no discrimina- 
tion because the two men were merely 
extra helpers and were not conspicu- 
ously active in the union. On the 
basis of this and other facts, it was 
found that they were dismissed be- 
cause of curtailment of available 
work for them to do. No discrimi- 
nation was found in the cases of three 
other men for similar reasons. In 
the cases of three empioyees, the 
Board found that they were em- 
ployees of the respondent at the time 
of their discharge and throughout the 
period during which their reinstate- 
ment was refused; that their work 
ceased as a consequence of a current 


+ For summary of Board’s decisions in the pre- 
ceding month, see AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
October 1937, p. 1085. 

*C-212. Decided September 23, 1937. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
DECISIONS 


(September 15-October 14, 1937) 








labor dispute and that they have not 
obtained any other regular and sub- 
stantially equivalent employment. 
The Board concluded that by dis- 
criminating against these three men 
and thereby discouraging their mem- 
bership in a labor organization, the 
respondent had engaged in an unfair 
labor practice. The company was 
ordered to reinstate the three men 
discharged to their former positions 
without prejudice to their seniority 
and other rights and privileges, and 
to pay their back wages, less the 
amount earned by them during the 
lay-off. 

In Matter of Lee Clay Products 
Company,* charges were brought by 
Local No. 486, United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America, alleging 
interference, restraint and coercion, 
discriminatory discharges and refusal 
to bargain collectively. No hearing 
was held in this case because of the 
stipulation dated September 16, to 
which all parties agreed and by which 
the company consented to the issu- 
ance of a cease and desist order by 
the Board. This order required the 
reinstatement of twenty-two em- 
ployees, placement of eleven em- 
ployees on preferential list for em- 
ployment on the basis of seniority, 
payment of back wages and agree- 
ment to bargain collectively. 


®C-248. Decided October 8, 1937. 
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Investigation and Certification of 
Representatives 


In Matter of Bendix Products 
Corp.,* the controversy concerning 
representation included the question 
of eligibility of all employees for 
membership in the union. Although 
the Board ruled that there were two 
separate units appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining, the same union was 
given exclusive representation in each 
unit and was so certified after inves- 
tigation but without election. 

In Matter of International Freight 
Corp. et al.,° the International Sea- 
men’s Union claimed that a majority 
of the unlicensed seamen of the re- 
spondents desired it to represent 
them, but this was denied by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. The ques- 
tion of the status of the International 
Seamen’s Union was involved because 
of the current reorganization of that 
union. The Board ruled that the des- 
ignation on the ballot should specify 
the I. S. U. “or its successor,” affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor, conforming this decision 
with the prior ruling in Matter of 
American-France Line et al.® 

Other decisions involving conflict- 
ing claims of union representation in- 
cluded those in Matter of Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company 
et al.;" in Matter of Commonwealth 
Division of General Steel Casting 
Corp.;* in Matter of Northrup Cor- 
poration,;® in Matter of Goodyear 

*R-220. Decided September 16, 1937. 

®R-159 and R-236. Decided September 17th. 

°R-157. Decided on motion for stay, Septem- 
ber 11, 1937. 

*R-217, R-218, R-219. Decided September 25th. 

®R-196 to R-199 inclusive. Decided Octokter 


4th. 
*R-185. Decided October 6th. 





Tire & Rubber Company of Cali- 
fornia; and in Matter of B. F. 
Goodrich Company." 

In Matter of Northrup Corpora- 
tion,’ the company signed an agree- 
ment with the union on March 15, 
1937, as a result of an election pri- 
vately sponsored by the company. In 
this agreement the company recog- 
nized the union as the chosen repre- 
sentative of its members. A month 
later, the union asked the company to 
recognize it as the sole bargaining 
agency for the employees of the plant, 
which the company refused to do. At 
the hearing before the Board, the 
company took the position that the 
agreement was a binding one and that 
it prevented the union from making 
any claim other than that of repre- 
senting its own members. In its de- 
cision on this point, the Board said: 

“The Act embodies a public policy 
of national concern and is the supreme 
law of the land on the subject matter 
covered by it.** Section 9(a) of the 
Act provides that ‘representatives 
designated or selected for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a unit 
appropriate for such purposes, shall 
be the exclusive representatives of all 
the employees in such unit. . . .’ As 
we have decided before, the Act and 
not the particular agreement fur- 
nishes the rule that must guide the 
Board in its determination.** The 
agreement in this case cannot fore- 
close the claim of the Union to be 

 R-230. Decided October 7th. 

“4 R-227. Decided October 8th. 

“In the Matter of National Electrical Products 
Corporation and United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America, Local No. 609, Cases Nos. 
C-219 and R-214, decided August 30, 1937. 

In Matter of R. C. A. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., and United Electrical and Radio 


Workers of America, Case No. R-39, decided 
November 7, 1936. 
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certified as the exclusive representa- 
tive, which right must be decided 
solely by reference to Section 9(a) of 
the Act. Nor can the Union be said 
to be estopped by reason of any such 
agreement.’* The agreement there- 
fore has no effect upon the determina- 
tion of the issues in this proceeding.” 


Appropriate Unit 
In Matter of Bendix Products Cor- 


poration.» The union claimed that 
all employees in the plant should con- 
stitute one bargaining unit. The 
Board decided, however, that there 
should be two units—one including 
all of the employees who are paid on 
an hourly basis, including apprentices, 
factory clerks and time-checkers and 
excluding other clerical workers and 
supervisory employees, the other unit 
including all policemen employed by 
the company. According to the Board 
apprentices should be placed in the 
same unit with manual employees be- 
cause the conditions under which they 
work are the same, they are paid on 
an hourly basis and there is close con- 
nection in their welfare with the wel- 
fare and interests of manual em- 
ployees. Although time-checkers and 
factory clerks are clerical employees, 
they should be also grouped with man- 
ual employees because their working 
conditions and problems are common 
with them. Office workers and sales- 
men in this case cannot be considered 
as part of the unit composed of man- 
ual workers, apprentices, factory 
clerks, and time-checkers. Office 
workers are paid ona salary basis and 
their duties are purely clerical and 

* See the cases cited on this point in the opin- 


ion referred to in note 12. 
% R-220, Decided December 16. 
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bound up with the management ad- 
ministration, or highly specialized 
and requiring a training and experi- 
ence completely divorced from the 
requirements of manual workers.” 
Nor can the company policemen be 
grouped with manual workers. Since 
they hold appointments from the mu- 
nicipal authorities and are in a unique 
position in relation to other groups 
of employees, company policemen 
constitute a separate unit. 

In Matter of Commonwealth Di- 
vision of General Steel Corp.,* one of 
the unions contended that the entire 
plant should be treated as a single 
unit. The other three unions proved, 
however, that there were separate 
groups in the plants with a substantial 
number of members in each. In a 
somewhat similar case ** the Board 
held that the men in the smaller 
groups claimed should be given an op- 
portunity to determine for themselves 
whether they desired to be repre- 
sented separately or together with the 
balance of the plant and ordered an 
election. In this case also an election 
was ordered to be held separately for 
the pattern makers, for the welders 
and acetylene cutters, and for the 
maintenance machinists. The Board 
said that no certification of repre- 
sentatives of the production unit 
should be made until the men in the 
smaller units decide whether they de- 
sire to join with the larger group, and 
that such groups as do not choose the 
production unit will constitute sepa- 
rate and distinct appropriate units. 
"8 Matter of R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Decided August 3, 1936. 

**R-196 to R-199, inclusive. 
ber 4. 


8 Matter of Globe Machine and Stamping Co. 
R-178—180. Decided August 11. 


Decided Octo- 
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Directions of Elections by the 
N. L. R. B. 


September 15-October 14, 1937 


International Freighting Corp., et al., 


(International Seamen’s Union of 
America.) R-159. Directed Sep- 
tember 17; to be conducted as soon 
as convenient and beginning as 
promptly as is practicable. 


Panama Mail Steamship Co., 


(National Maritime Union of 
America.) R-236. (Consolidated 
with R-159, above.) Directed 
September 17; to be conducted as 
soon as convenient and beginning 
as promptly as is practicable. 


United Press Associations, 


(American Newspaper Guild.) R- 
206. September 18. Amending 
direction of August 20 by extend- 
ing time to within 60 days from 
August 20. 


Ohio Foundry Company, 


(International Molders’ Union of 
North America, Local No. 218; 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America, Local No. 1596; and In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, 
Metal and Machinery Workers’ 
Industrial Union, No. 440.) R- 
193 and R-194. Directed Septem- 
ber 21 to be conducted within 15 
days from that date. 


General Mills, Inc., doing business 


under trade name of Washburn 

Crosby Company, 
(Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers 
Federal Union No. 19184; and 
United Grain and Cereal Workers, 
Local No. 240.) R-266. Directed 
September 23 to be conducted 
within 10 days. 








Todd Shipyards Corporation, Robins 
Dry Dock and Repair Co., and 
Tietjen and Lang Dry Dock Co., 

(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica.) R-237. September 24. 
Amending direction of September 
10 by postponing election until 
further direction by the Board. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 
(Local Union No. 12055 of Dis- 
trict No. 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America.) R-262. Directed 
September 24 to be conducted 
within 10 days. 


International Mercantile Marine 
Company and United States 
Lines Company, 

(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local No. 22.) R-217. (Consoli- 
dated with R-218 and R-219, be- 
low.) Directed September 25 to 
be conducted within 15 days. 


Grace Line and Huron Stevedoring 
Corporation, 

(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local No. 22.) R-218. (Consoli- 
dated with R-217 and R-219.) Di- 
rected September 25 to be con- 
ducted within 15 days. 


Acme Scaling Co., Inc., 
(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica.) R-219. (Consolidated with 
R-217 and R-218 above.) Directed 
September 25 to be conducted 
within 15 days. 

Bradley Lumber Company of Arkan- 
sas, 

(United Brotherhood of Carpen- 

ters and Joiners of America, Lum- 
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ber and Sawmill Workers, Local 
Union No. 2645.) R-259. Di- 
rected September 25 to be con- 
ducted within 10 days. 


Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, et al., 
(Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men.) R-151. September 29. 
Amending directions of September 
14 by extending time to within 35 
days from that date. 


General Mills, Inc., doing business 
under trade name of Washburn 
Crosby Company, 

(Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers 

Federal Union No. 19184, and 

United Grain and Cereal Workers, 

Local No. 240.) R-266. Septem- 

ber 30. Amending direction of Sep- 

tember 23 by replacing the name 

Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers 

Federal Union No. 19184 with 

that of its successor, Flour Mill 

Workers, Local No. 21021. 


Commonwealth Division of General 

Steel Castings Corporation, 
(International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Welders and Helpers of America; 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, District No. 9; Pattern- 
makers Association of St. Louis 
and Vicinity, and Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of America, Local Lodge 
No. 1022.) R-196 to R-199, in- 
clusive. Directed October 4, to be 
conducted within 15 days. 


Hubinger Company, 


(Corn Products Workers Union 
No. 19931; and Hubinger Com- 
pany Employee Representation 
Plan.) R-297. Directed October 5 
to be conducted within 15 days. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








The Globe Machine and Stamping 


Co., 

(Metal Polishers’ Union, Local 
No. 3; International Association of 
Machinists, District No. 54; Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18788; and 
United Automobile Workers of 
America.) R-178, R-179 and R- 
180. October 5. Amending direc- 
tion of August 11 by setting date 
for October 12. 


Rossie Velvet Co. and Charles B. 


Rayhall, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-247 and R-248. 
Directed October 7 to be conducted 
within 20 days. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


of California, 
(United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local No. 131.) R-230. Di- 
rected August 27 to be conducted 
within 15 days. (Decision and cer- 
tification of representatives Oc- 
tober 7.) 


International Mercantile Marine 


Company and United States 

Lines Company ; Grace Line and 

Huron Stevedoring Corpora- 

tion; Acme Scaling Co., Inc., 
(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Werkers of America, 
Local No. 22.) R-217, R-218, and 
R-219. October 7. Amending di- 
rection of September 25 by extend- 
ing time to within 20 days. 


John Morrell and Co., 


(United Packing House Workers, 
Local Industrial Union No. 32.) 
R-283. Directed October 14 to be 
conducted within 15 days. 
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SEATTLE NEWSPAPER AGREEMENT 


Tuis AGREEMENT, made and entered into by 
and between Seattle Post-Intelligencer Depart- 
ment, Hearst Publications, Inc., publisher of 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer; Star Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of Seattle Star; and Seattle Times 
Company, publisher of Seattle Times, of Seattle, 
Washington, constituting the party of the first 
part, and sometimes hereinafter referred to as 
the Publishers, and Seattle Newsboys Union No. 
15834 (affiliated with the Ameriean Federation 
of Labor) party of the second part, hereinafter 
sometimes referred to as the Union. 


WITNESSETH: 1. It is understood and agreed 
that members of Newsboys’ Union, Local 15834 
shall have the exclusive right to sell newspapers 
of the Publishers on the streets and street corners 
in the following described area only, except as 
hereinafter provided, to-wit: The downtown 
area of the City of Seattle, starting at a point at 
Waterfront and King Street, extending east on 
King Street to Second Avenue, south on Second 
Avenue to Dearborn Street, east on Dearborn 
Street to Seventh Avenue South, north on Seventh 
Avenue South to Jackson Street, east on Jack- 
son Street to Ninth Avenue, north on Ninth Ave- 
nue to East Denny Way, west on Denny Way 
to Elliott Avenue, south on Ellicott Avenue to 
Bay Street, west on Bay Street to Waterfront, 
south on Waterfront to King Street, also the 
intersection of Twelfth Avenue and Jackson 
Street. 

2. It is understood and agreed that this agree- 
ment shall not apply to carrier salesmen, branch 
salesboys or newsdealers. 

3. The Publishers agree that they will not 
permit carrier salesmen to make single-copy sales 
in the area described in Section 1, nor deliver 
editions later than the white Home-delivered 
Edition of the Times, Star and Post-Intelligencer 
in this area, excepting on Saturdays. 

4. In consideration of the exclusive privilege of 
Newsboys’ Union members to sell newspapers in 
this area, the party of the second part agrees 
that its members will not sell any newspapers or 
periodicals, other than those of the party of the 
first part; provided, however, that the party of 
the second part will be permitted upon the es- 
tablishment of a competitive bona fide daily 
newspaper to enter into an agreement in identical 
form with this agreement. 

5. Corner owners and operators shall furnish 
adequate and equal display for all newspapers 
day or night on each of the four or more corners 
at street intersections in the downtown area, 
such display to include boxes where necessary. 
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As used in this agreement, a corner owner or 
operator is understood to be any person who 
claims the right to buy and sell newspapers on 
a certain corner and is recognized by the Union. 


6. In cases where it is necessary for corner 
owners or operators to hire helpers or assistants 
in order to provide adequate representation, the 
corner owners or operators shall employ indi- 
viduals of their own choosing and shall be 
responsible for such helpers and assistants in 
ali respects and shall determine their wages, 
hours and working conditions. It is specifically 
understood and agreed that the corner owner 
or operator is at all times responsible for the 
efficient handling of newspapers on his corner 
or corners. Any unusual decrease in sales shall 
be satisfactorily explained to the Publisher 
effected and the Union will take the necessary 
steps to maintain efficient service and safeguard 
the interests of the Publishers. Such inefficiency 
as may be reported must be promptly remedied 
by the corner owner or operator. Each Publisher 
shall be the judge of inefficiency in handling its 
product. Should any Publisher find that its 
product is inefficiently handled, such fact shall 
be called to the attention of the corner owner 
or operator, who shall correct the matter within 
twenty-four (24) hours. If correction satisfac- 
tory to the Publisher is not made within twenty- 
four (24) hours, the matter shall be reported to 
an officer of the Union. If correction satisfac- 
tory to the Publisher is not made within twenty- 
four (24) hours after such protest to the Union, 
the Publisher shall have the right to replace the 
corner owner or operator with an individual 
or individuals of its own choosing; provided, 
that said corner owner or operator shall have 
the right of appeal to the special standing com- 
mittee. 

7. Corner owners and operators shall pay for 
papers at close of each day but shall receive 
full credit for all unsold papers purchased by 
them from the Publishers for sale in the down- 
town territory and returned to the Publishers; 
provided, that all unsold papers returned for 
credit must be received by the Publishers or 
their representatives not later than twenty-four 
hours following the sale of the papers to the 
corner owner or operator, except that an addi- 
tional twenty-four hours shail be allowed if the 
original return period expires on a holiday or 
the day after a holiday. 


8. In cases where extra editions are put out, 
Publishers desiring additional coverage shall 
first employ members of the Union when avail- 
able, but in no event shall such sellers occupy 
corners which are regularly covered. 
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g. Corner owners and operators and their 
assistants and helpers shall sell newspapers 
only at the regularly advertised single-copy price. 
The Union agrees that any of its members who 
sell newspapers of the Publishers at any price 
other than the published single-copy price shall 
be prohibited from selling papers in the down- 
town area and shall be replaced immediately 
with newsboys who will maintain the regular 
price schedule. 

10. The prices to be paid by corner owners 
and corner operators for newspapers of the 
Publishers for all daily editions shall be as 
follows: 


Where the single-copy Corner owner or 


price is— operator shall pay— 
s¢ 2%4¢ 
4¢ 2¢ 
3¢ 1%4¢ 
2¢ 1¢ 


Prices for Sunday editions shall be as follows: 
Where the single-copy Corner owner or 


price is— operator shall pay— 
15¢ 10¢ 
10¢ 6%e¢ 


It is understood and agreed that the above prices 
shall apply to all editions; provided, when 
papers are sold on the streets for mailing by a 
Publisher, the single-copy retail price and the 
wholesale price to the corner owner or operator 
shall be adjusted by the Publisher to provide for 
mailing charges; provided further, in no case 
shall such prices be adjusted so that the profit 
per copy sold by the corner operator shall be 
less than for similar sales of regular editions. 


11. Immediately after this agreement becomes 
effective a special standing committee of four 
(4) members shall be appointed, two (2) mem- 
bers of said committee to be named by the party 
of the first part, and two (2) members by the 
party of the second part. Immediately after 
the members of the special standing committee 
have been named, the party of the first part 
shall send the names and addresses of its repre- 
sentatives on the special standing committee to 
the party of the second part, and the party of the 
second part shall send the names and addresses 
of its representatives on the special standing 
committee to the party of the first part. In case 
of a vacancy on said special standing committee 
from any cause, said vacancy shall be filled 
immediately by the appointment of a new mem- 
ber by the party in whose representation on the 
special standing committee the vacancy occurs. 
Each party shall notify the other party immedi- 
ately of and change in its representation on the 
special standing committee. If at any time 
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either party desires that one of its representa- 
tives on the special standing committee shall 
appear in the capacity of advocate before the 
board of arbitration provided for in this section, 
said representative shall resign from the com- 
mittee and a new representative shall be ap- 
pointed in the manner hereinbefore provided. 
Members of the special standing committee may 
be represented by proxies. 

To the special standing committee shall be 
referred for settlement all disputes arising out 
of the operation of this agreement, all disputes 
regarding the interpretation of any portion of 
this agreement, all disputes between any Pub- 
lisher and any member of the Union, and any 
and all disputes between the parties hereto, 
except as in this section provided. The special 
standing committee must meet within five (5) 
days from the date on which either party hereto, 
through its authorized representative, notifies 
the other party in writing that a meeting is 
desired, and shall proceed forthwith to attempt 
to settle any question raised by either party in 
the written notification. It is definitely under- 
stood and agreed that the special standing com- 
mittee must meet within the five (5) days pre- 
scribed herein upon notification in the manner 
herein provided. It is understood and agreed 
that the special standing committee is estab- 
lished by the terms of this agreement for the 
settlement of the disputes hereinbefore enume- 
rated, and that the special standing committee 
is the proper body to take up such disputes in 
the first instance and to settle them finally in 
the manner herein provided. 

The special standing committee shall have 
complete jurisdiction over all the aforesaid dis- 
putes. The special standing committee shall 
have no jurisdiction over the settlement of any 
new agreement, but said committee shall have 
complete jurisdiction over all other differences 
arising under this contract. 

It shall require the affirmative votes of at least 
three (3) of the four (4) members of the 
special standing committee to decide the issues, 
and the decision of the special standing com- 
mittee in all cases shall be final and such de- 
cision shall be binding on the parties hereto. 

If the special standing committee cannot reach 
an agreement on any dispute within ten (10) 
days (this time may be extended by unanimous 
agreement) from the date on which a dispute is 
first considered by it, at the request of either 
party hereto, the members of the committee shall 
form a board of arbitration and shall select a 
fifth member, who shall be a disinterested party 
and who shall act as chairman of the board. 
The board of arbitration thus formed shall pro- 
ceed with all dispatch possible to settle the dis- 
pute. 

Said fifth member may be selected in any man- 
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ner unanimously agreed upon by said four (4) 
members. 

It shall require the affirmative votes of at 
least three (3) of the five (5) members of the 
board of arbitration to decide the issues, and 
the decision of the board of arbitration in all 
cases shall be final and such decision shall be 
binding on the parties hereto. 

All expenses of the board of arbitration shall 
be shared equally by the party of the first part 
and the party of the second part. 

Local union laws, rules or resolutions not af- 
fecting the interests of the Publishers shall not 
be subject to arbitration. Disputes or differences 
as to whether local union laws, rules or resolu- 
tions affect the interests of the Publishers shall 
be referred to the aforesaid special standing 
committee for settlement, and local union laws, 
rules or resolutions that affect the interests of 
the Publishers shall not be made effective with- 
out the consent of the Publishers. 

Tuis AGREEMENT shall be in full force and 
effect on and after July 1, 1937, for the three 
years ending June 30, 1940, and thereafter until 
a new agreement has been settled by conciliation 
or arbitration in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of that certain Arbitration Agree- 
ment made and entered into by the parties hereto 
on the fifteenth day of December, 1936, a copy 
of which is attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 

In Witness whereof, the said parties, by their 
representatives duly authorized to act, have 
hereunto set their hands and seals this 29th day 
of June, 1937. 


Seatile Post-Intelligencer Department, 
Hearst Publications, Inc., 


By (Signed) J. J. CALLAGHAN, 


Star Publishing Company, 
By (Signed) F. W. WessTER, 


Seattle Times Company, 
By (Signed) A. F, Locan. 


Seattle Newsboys’ Union No. 15834, 
(Signed) C. Gust DAHLBECK, 
(Signed) Frank Turco, 

(Signed) Vircit L, STEINMETZ. 


Seattle Central Labor Council, 
By (Signed) C. W. Doyte, 


American Federation of Labor, 
By (Signed) Leo F. FLYNN 


This proviso attached to and made a part of 
this agreement provides that the undersigned 
members of the Newsboys’ Union No. 15834 sub- 
scribed to said agreement, and to the dues in the 
form of corner assessments from time to time to 
meet changed conditions. 


BENZON FLUORSPAR AGREEMENT 


Article One: This agreement made by and 
between the Benzon Fluorspar Company, located 
at Cave-in-Rock, Illinois, its subsidiaries, suc- 
cessors and assigns, party of the first part, here- 
inafter called the Company, and Federal Labor 
Union No. 20565, afhliated to the American 
Federation of Labor, party of the second part, 
hereinafter called the Union, shall be and con- 
tinue in force and effect for six months from 
date of signing this agreement, and thereafter 
for subsequent six month periods, subject to the 
right of either party to terminate or amend this 
agreement at the end of any six months’ period 
by giving thirty days written notice, said notice 
to contain suggested amendments or changes. 


Article Two: The company recognizes Federal 
Labor Union No. 20565 as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all its employes who 
come under the jurisdiction of Federal Labor 
Union No. 20565, the company further agrees 
that all working conditions as set forth in this 
agreement with respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment or other conditions of em- 
ployment affected by this agreement shall apply 
to all employes above mentioned. 

Article Three: It is agreed by both parties to 
this agreement that any employe who is eligible 
for membership in Federal Labor Union No. 
20565 shall become a member of Federal Labor 
Union No. 20565, and remain in good standing 
in the union as long as employed by the com- 
pany. 

Article Four: The parties to this agreement 
agree that their accredited representatives shall 
have the power to adjust any differences that 
may arise out of the terms of this agreement. 
All conferences between the company and union 
representatives shall be held during working 
hours without loss of time to the representatives 
of the union. 

Article Five: It is further agreed that if the 
representatives of the company and the union 
cannot mutually settle any question that shall 
arise out of the terms of this agreement, in- 
cluding discharges or lay-offs, the company and 
the union shall immediately name one repre- 
sentative each as an arbitration board. The 
union’s representative shall be a general repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. Said differences 
shall be taken up and heard within five days 
after their appointment and an attempt made to 
mutually settle said difference by the two named 
representatives and in the event that they, the 
representatives of company and union, cannot 
mutually settle dispute within five days from 
their appointment, the company or the union 
may then request the director of the United 
States Department of Labor to name a Commis- 
sioner of Conciliation of the United States De- 
partment of Labor to hear said dispute and 
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render a decision, which shall be final and bind- 
ing to both parties of this agreement. 

Article Six: The company in considering lay- 
offs, re-employment and promotions shall have 
the right to give first consideration to ability 
and skill. However, it agrees that when ability 
and skill are equal, the employes having senior- 
ity shall receive the preference. In the matter 
of considering the ability or the time consumed 
in the qualifying of any employe in any depart- 
ment to fill a vacancy, or continue employment 
in a posted vacancy, or permanent position, the 
company shall have the right to make decisions 
concerning assignments as above set forth, pro- 
vided, however, that the committee shall have 
the right to approve or question such decisions 
or assignments and seek an adjustment in same 
according to procedure, as set forth in Article 
Five of this Agreement. 

The above provisions, as to seniority, shall 
be applied separately within the individual de- 
partments, namely, surface, under-ground and 
mill. 

The company agrees to compile and furnish a 
complete list of all employes, within a reason- 
able time, who were employed by the company 
for more than ten days within the month of 
March, 1937, and their seniority status in their 
respective order. In determining the length of 
service and seniority, the company will go back 
to the initial date of the last continuous service 
of the company and its predecessors, so far as 
records are obtainable. Understanding, how- 
ever, that lay-offs or cessation of employment 
which are without the control of the employe 
shall not constitute a break in seniority. 

Further understanding that employes who 
have quit of their own volition shall not be con- 
sidered in making up seniority lists, except from 
the initial date of his last employment. This 
list to be posted in a conspicuous place for ten 
days, in which time employes may have the 
right to raise any question in reference to their 
seniority. However, if no question is raised in 
reference to any employes seniority status within 
the above specified ten days time, seniority shall 
be applied as posted. 

It is further agreed that in case any employe 
or group of employes leave their work without 
notification or permission from the foreman, ex- 
cept in cases of sickness or emergencies, such 
employes shall be considered as having per- 
manently quit their work and forfeited all senior- 
ity rights. 

It is further agreed that the company shall 
immediately post a notice setting forth any pro- 
motions or assignments made in filling vacan- 
cies or new jobs. When an employe is ap- 
pointed to a new position and it develops 
within a reasonable length of time that the em- 
ploye is not capable of handling the position, 
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the employe shall return to his old position. 
Employes skall be given sufficient time with an 
experienced employe to qualify for a new posi- 
tion. Employes, who have given long and faith- 
ful service and become physically unfit on ac- 
count of old age to continue their occupation, 
shall be placed on a job that they can handle 
at the prevailing rate of pay for the new posi- 
tion. 


Article Seven: That eight consecutive hours 
in any one twenty-four hour day shall consti- 
tute a days work and that six consecutive eight 
hour days shall constitute a week’s work and 
that thirty minutes time shall be added to the 
eight consecutive hours per day to allow men 
an opportunity for lunch. This time not to be 
paid for by the company. The limitation as to 
hours shall not apply to watchmen. 


Article Eight: The company agrees that men 
required to report at designated starting time 
and place and so reporting and through no 
fault of their own are not permitted to work 
shall be paid for three hours at the regular 
rate of pay. 

Article Nine: It is agreed that a designated 
time shall be set that all men shall go to work 
on their respective shifts and further that a 
designated time shall be set that men are to 
cease work on their respective shifts. 


Article Ten: The company agrees that time 
and one-half shall be paid for all overtime 
worked in excess of eight consecutive hours per 
day or forty-eight consecutive hours per week 
as provided for and in accordance to article 
number seven, and the company further agrees 
that time and one-half shall be paid for all 
time worked on the following legal holidays: 
New Years’ Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas Day. This provision for over-time and 
holidays shall not apply to watchmen. 

Article Eleven: A checking out system shall 
be worked out and applied by the company in 
accordance with the existing state laws. The 
checking in and out shall be done on the com- 
pany’s time in the above specified time and 
hours. 

Article Twelve: That satisfactory working 
conditions be worked out and applied to em- 
ployes in accordance to existing laws and regu- 
lations of the State of Illinois in reference to 
Fluorspar Mining. 

Article Thirteen: The company agrees that 
it shall provide satisfactory cool drinking water 
in convenient places for employes at all times 
during working hours. 

Article Fourteen: The company agrees that it 
shall furnish and maintain a sanitary bath 
house and toilet facilities for employes at all 
time. These facilities shall be provided as soon 
as practicable. 
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Article Fifteen: In the event the company 
finds it necessary to curtail work, employes so 
affected shall be notified fifteen hours in ad- 
vance by notice on bulletin board, supplied for 
this purpose. 

Article Sixteen: Conferences between com- 
pany and union shall be limited to one per week, 
except in cases of discharges or extreme emer- 
gencies. 

Article Seventeen: The rate of pay as paid 
to employes within the different specified classi- 
fications of labor at the time the mine closed 
down, which was March 25th, 1937, shall be in- 
creased nine cents per hour. This wage to be 
known as a temporary wage scale and shall be 
in force until a general wage scale is worked 
out with the other mines in Hardin County, 
Illinois. This general wage scale, when es- 
tablished, is applicable in lieu of the temporary 
wage scale above mentioned. It is agreed that 
representatives of the company shall have the 
opportunity to participate in negotiations to es- 
tablish permanent wage scale above referred to. 

Article Eighteen: It is further understood and 
agreed that should any legislation be passed by 
State or Nation that opportunity shall be granted 
to either party of this agreement to open nego- 
tiations looking forward to conforming to terms 
of contract to such legislation. 

It is not the intention of either party to thir 
contract to include any provision therein which 
is contrary to law, either State of Federal. 

Article Nineteen: Any employee required to do 
temporary work in cases of emergencies that 
pays a higher rate of pay than his regular work, 
shall receive the rate which the required work 
regularly pays, Any employe required to do 








temporary work in cases of emergencies of a 
lower classification or rate of pay will be paid 
his regular rate during this period. 

Article Twenty: Any employe who has been 
laid off and is given written notice to return to 
work who does not report to work within ten 
days of such notice shall be deemed to have quit 
his job and waived his seniority rights. How- 
ever, this shall not apply in case of sickness or 
other unavoidable cause. 

In Witness Whereof the said parties have 
caused duplicate copies hereof to be executed 
by their duly authorized officers this 3rd day 
of June, 1937. 


Federal Labor Union No. 20565, Affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor. 
By FLEET OLDHAM, 
President. 
By Aaron GoseEL, 
Vice-President. 
By Ross V. FRAysER, 
Financial Secretary. 
By BERNARD Hosss, 
Recording Secretary. 
Approved by E. P. Tueiss, 
General Representative, 
American Federation of Labor. 
By Georce JACK, 
President, Harrisburg, Illinois, Trade 
and Labor Assembly. 


Benzon Fluorspar Company, 
By Peter S. BARTON, 
President. 
By Jno. W. H. Bez, 
General Manager. 
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The bird in the hand 
Is a trembling thing; 
The bush holds a nest 
And a song answering. 


—RosE Myra PHILLIpPs. 

















Co.tectivisM, A FAtse UTopia. 
By William Henry Chamberlain, 
265 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. Reviewed by Harry 
Weiss. 


Mr. Chamberlain has joined that 
ever increasing number of corre- 
spondents who, after sojourning under 
one or more European dictatorships, 
have returned to America convinced 
of the superiority of democracies over 
dictatorships. His years of experi- 
ence as a foreign correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor have 
confirmed his belief that collectivism 
is a false Utopia. It should be said 
at the outset that Mr. Chamberlain 
has chosen his words unfortunately. 
He is not critical of such collectivism 
as is embodied in social security legis- 
lation or in minimum wage legislation. 
Nor is he opposed to the collective 
efforts of workers to better their lot 
through trade union organization. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not attacking 
those developments which may be re- 
garded as part of a collective democ- 
racy. His attack is directed against 
dictatorships of the communist as well 
as fascist varieties though it is true 
that he expresses skepticism as to the 
possibility of a peaceful development 
of socialism. 

Mr. Chamberlain makes no distinc- 
tion between the dictatorship of 
Soviet Russia and the form repre- 
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sented by Italian and German fas- 
cism. He finds the same evils to an 
equal degree in all of these countries, 
a complete lack of liberty for the in- 
dividual and a miserable standard of 
living for the masses. If anything, 
Russia receives harsher treatment 
than does Italy or Germany. In view 
of the more recent occurrence of wide- 
spread purges in Russia this may not 
seem surprising if the discussion is 
concerned with the loss of liberties 
for the individual. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain also argues that Russia has 
failed to improve the standard of 
living of its masses, even judging by 
pre-war standards. This conclusion 
is contrary to that of almost every 
other student of Soviet developments. 
Just a day or two after finishing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s book, this reviewer 
read in a sharply critical series of 
articles in the New York Times by 
Ludwell Denny, “there seems to be 
no doubt that the lower categories of 
Russian labor are decidedly better 
off than they were before the revolu- 
tion . . . and their condition now is 
steadily though slowly improving.” 

It is hard to reconcile this state- 
ment, which is concurred in by most 
students of Russia, however critical, 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s conclusions. 
It appears that in his bitterness to- 
wards Soviet Russia, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has tried to prove too much. His 
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evidence on this point, by the way, is 
restricted to figures on production of 
two or three commodities, not a very 
adequate guide to the standard of 
living. Mr. Chamberlain is on much 
safer ground in asserting that the 
standard of living of Italian and 
German workers has declined since 
the advent of Fascism; that the aboli- 
tion of unemployment has _ been 
achieved through Government work 
and the Government-made armament 
poom; and that a collapse is inevitable 
should the armament program be 
sharply curtailed. 

The book makes a strong plea for 
liberty, for the freedom of the press, 
for freedom to criticize, for free 
trade union organization, for free 
elections, for freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and imprisonment. Those 
liberties, in short, which we associate 
with democracies. All these liberties 
have been taken away by European 
dictatorships and nothing given in re- 
turn. Not only have dictatorships 
brutalized their people but they have 
lowered their physical standard of 
living. 

It is to Mr. Chamberlain’s credit 
that in his defense of liberty he has 
not fallen into the attitude of com- 
plete opposition to governmental 
measures designed to curtail the lib- 
erty of a few in the interests of the 
vast majority. This attitude, well 
characterized by Dorothy Thompson 
and Walter Lippman, regards every 
effort of the government to prevent 
the exploitation of the many by the 
few as a step towards dictatorship. 
It is an attitude calculated to bring on 
the fascism which these observers 
profess to understand and to fear. 
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Undoubtedly the failure of German 
and Italian democracies to deal ef- 
fectively with the economic misery 
of the post-war years aided the rise 
to power of fascism with its promise 
to solve all ills through State action. 
This opposition to governmental ac- 
tion carried on through democratic 
processes makes these observers 
friends of fascism however much they 
may hate it. Mr. Chamberlain recog- 
nizes that liberty and democracy are 
not abstract ideals but living tools 
which must be applied to our eco- 
nomic and social problems in order to 
survive. Liberty “should always be 
associated with progress, never with 
stagnation and the mere maintenance 
of the social and economic status quo. 
It will be a bad day for any country 
when the idea of liberty can be plau- 
sibly represented as a screen for 
wealth and special privilege.” 

Nor should liberty and democracy 
be identified with any particular form 
of economic organization. “It is not 
of vital importance whether rail- 
ways and public utilities and similar 
enterprises are nationally or munici- 
pally or privately owned. Every 
country, provided it retains demo- 
cratic self-government, can be de- 
pended upon to work out the arrange- 
ment which is best suited to its needs.” 
One wishes that Mr. Chamberlain 
had devoted a chapter or two to de- 
veloping this positive approach to 
democracy. He restricts himself to 
a few observations to make it clear 
that he is not against governmental 
action to make our economic organi- 
zation function for the general wel- 
fare. 

One should not ignore however, 
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the impressive fact that since com- 
munism achieved power in Russia, 
not a single country in the world has 
been won over to communism; not 
even Spain of the present day. Not 
only that, but the international com- 
munist movement has reached its low- 
est ebb as a revolutionary factor. So 
low, in fact, that it is content to de- 
fend democracies against the on- 
slaught of fascism. That brand of 
dictatorship, on the other hand, has 
spread from Italy to Germany, Aus- 
tria, is threatening numerous other 
European countries and even spread- 
ing to certain South American coun- 
tries. The present day enemy of 
democracy is fascism, not communism. 

The danger of associating com- 
munism and fascism together as two 
immediate enemies of democracy is 
that it aids in the development of 
fascism. For fascism gains ground 
largely by inspiring fear of the im- 
minence of communism. By present- 
ing communism as a danger to democ- 
racy, Mr. Chamberlain may be help- 
ing to arouse the fear that finds its 
outlet in fascism. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
book is worth reading. It is not as 
balanced however, as ‘““We or They”, 
written by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
Editor of Foreign Affairs, on essen- 
tially the same topic. The reader 
might follow it up by reading Lion 
Touchtmarger’s “Moscow, 1937”, 
which will give an impression of Rus- 
sia quite different from that pre- 
sented by Mr. Chamberlain. Then 
the reader will decide that there is 
nothing to do but see for himself in 
order to discover the truth. And it 
would be well for mankind if he had 
both the time and money to make the 
trip. 
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THE DECLINE AND RISE OF THE 
CoNsUMER. Horace M. Kallen. 
Appleton-Century Company. New 
York. 1936. 484 pp. Reviewed 
by Emily C. Brown. 


This book is not easy reading, but 
it contains much of interest on a ques- 
tion to which workers are giving in- 
creasing attention, that of the co- 
operative movement. To Dr. Kallen 
it appears that men are first of all con- 
sumers, and that many of the evils of 
our economic system are due to the 
subordination of men’s interests as 
consumers to their interests in their 
secondary, though necessary role as 
producers. Consumption should be 
seen as the end, production the means, 
of activity. The need of consumers 
for an economy of abundance is over- 
shadowed under capitalism by the 
producers’ need for restriction and 
profitable prices. The author be- 
lieves, however, that producer-scarc- 
ity can be transformed into consumer- 
abundance, keeping the merits of pri- 
vate property, the price system, and 
the profit motive, but devoting them 
“to the making of a consumer’s world 
in which production is fully and con- 
sciously a means and consumption an 
end.” 

This transformation can be 
brought about, it is urged, through 
the cooperative movement, with its 
basic principles of one-man one vote, 
distribution of profits according to 
purchases, and a fixed rate of interest 
on shares of capital. These were the 
principles established by the Roch- 
dale Pioneers in 1844 when they es- 
tablished the first successful coopera- 
tive store. Experience throughout 
the world has demonstrated the suc- 
cess of organization based on these 
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principles. The associations of con- 
sumers have broadened from the local 
retail societies, to wholesales, to the 
organizing of industries which pro- 
duce for these societies. In addition 
farmer marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives, credit unions, building and 
loan associations, and cooperative 
housing societies have grown up, until 
there are now more than 100,000,000 
cooperators throughout the world, 
about one-third of them organized 
first as consumers. In America farm- 
ers’ cooperatives have come to be of 
increasing importance, both in mar- 
keting and purchasing. Among work- 
ers there is an increasing interest, 
shown in the development of coopera- 
tive organizations of a wide variety, 
although Dr. Kallen finds a “prevail- 
ing producer mentality” which inter- 
feres with this development. He ad- 
vocates a shift of emphasis to the 
consumer, and dominance of produc- 
tion by the consumer’s organizations 
in the interest of abundance. 

Dr. Kallen has a vision of a future 
society which he believes can develop 
through the cooperative method, to a 
“consumer economy in a free society”. 
This seems to him better than other 
proposals because it does not break 
sharply with the past, it emphasizes in- 
dividualism and liberty, and combines 
individual ownership with group use. 
He believes that it could develop 
from the consumers’ cooperatives, 
working with trade unions and with 
credit unions and cooperative banks, 
asa basis. “It is doing to capitalism 
what capitalism did to the pre-capital- 
ist economy—displaced it by perform- 
ing the same task better, by bringing, 
item by item, step by step, a freer and 
more abundant life to more human 


beings. It is displacing capitalism as 
the automobile displaced the horse, 
the electric light, the lamp; scientific 
medicine, old wives remedies; not by 
attacking and harming the competi- 
tor, but by doing his work in a better 
way, a shorter time, at a smaller cost, 
in greater freedom, and thus super- 
seding him.” 

There is room for much difference 
of opinion as to the ultimate place of 
consumers’ cooperation. Dr. Kallen is 
right in putting emphasis on the prob- 
lems of men as consumers, whose in- 
terests as consumers in so many re- 
spects now receive inadequate atten- 
tion. But to this reviewer it seems 
unlikely that consumers’ cooperation, 
any more than the trade union move- 
ment, will be able to solve all prob- 
lems of our industrial society, invalu- 
able as both are in dealing with 
certain types of problems in our 
present stage of economic develop- 
ment. 


“Bic Business: Irs GROWTH AND 
ITs Piace.” Alfred L. Bernheim, 
Editor for Corporation Survey 
Twentieth Century Fund Inv. 
N. Y.C. 1937. 102 pp. $1.35. 
Reviewed by Willis Wissler. 


This brief compact book seeks to 
be wholly factual; it emphasizes 
throughout the need for a high order 
of statistical discretion in providing a 
base for generalization. Is the cur- 
rent trend of business enterprise to- 
ward big business and monopoly? 
That all depends, the authors reply, 
on what base of comparison is used. 
If the picture is interpreted from the 
viewpoint of al] establishments it 
would seem that big business is a 
negligible item, less than a fifth of the 
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grand total; if, on the other hand only 
the 57 per cent of this total is incor- 
porated is scrutinized it would seem 
that big business fills the entire pic- 
ture, 594 out of the 1933 total of 
504,080, or hardly one-tenth of one 
per cent; owning over half of all as- 
sets of incorporated enterprise. 

Nor can one safely generalize that 
the normal trend is continuously to- 
ward bigger and bigger business. In- 
dustrial establishments, it appears, 
have optimum size varying with the 
nature of product. The failure of 
big business management to perceive 
this has led to a high mortality among 
corporations. Between 1919 and 


1934 twenty out of ror largest cor- 
porations ‘either went into receiv- 
ership, or reorganized with a write- 
down to escape receivership,” a cir- 
cumstance spelling great loss to in- 
vestors and having a tendency some- 


what to retard further investment for 
expansion. The mortality rate from 
1920 to 1934 stands at 19.8 per cent 
for industrial, 17.4 per cent for utili- 
ties and 29.2 per cent for railroads. 

If one were to generalize from the 
data offered by this study, it might be 
concluded that the American passion 
for bigness constituted a grave hazard 
in business enterprise. It might be 
further concluded that the widening 
discrepancy between increased value 
added to output by manufacture since 
1919 and the declining rate in use of 
man-power indicates the alleged pro- 
gressive obsolescence of man-power in 
industrial enterprise. In the third 
place it may be concluded that the 
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decentralization anticipated from the 
release of industry from the com- 
pulsions toward concentration and 
the accompanying urbanization inher- 
ent in localizations of raw materials, 
fuel and costly transportation has not 
come to pass. It is possible that the 
improvement in transportation of 
raw materials and of finished goods 
and the greater portability of power 
which was looked to for decentraliza- 
tion of big business can as readily en- 
courage concentration for mass pro- 
duction economies as for the advan- 
tages of adjacence to scattered mar- 
kets. 

These tendencies vary with the 
type of industry; yet one may hazard 
these general items: 


1. That size of business has opti- 
mum limits which the competi- 
tive urge tends to violate, with 
depressive consequences. 

. That the more rapid expansion 
of output per capita of the em- 
ployed, coupled with relatively 
declining employment, betokens 
the progressive obsolescence of 
man-power and skills as indis- 
pensable factors of production 
with a commensurate increase 
of unemployment and depend- 
ency calling for a new approach 
to the question of means and 
modes of sustenance. 


. That localization of industry, 
liberated from the compulsions 
of raw material and fuel loca- 
tion and costly transportation 
gravitates to intermediate urban 
zones and satellite towns of 
secondary population rank. 














CALIFORNIA 


Modesto.—The following unions report in- 
creases in membership—mechanics, eighty-four; 
hod carriers, fourteen; carpenters, five; roofers, 
five; and plasterers, five. A local union of 
plumbers is to be installed on October first. The 
writer’s idea of educating new union members 
is to sell to them the idea that when they help 
their fellow-worker they help themselves.—B. 
WoLrr. 

Portola.—A local union of retail clerks was 
chartered September first and on September 
eighth this new union became a member of our 
State Federation of Labor. Application has been 
made for a charter for culinary workers and bar- 
tenders. Barbers are making an effort to or- 
ganize beauty parlor operators. Our union label 
committee is getting the names of all merchants 
handling union-made goods. The list is then 
printed with the name of the article and the 
merchant who sells it—C. J. FEFLEY. 

San Pedro.—The longshoremen are reorganiz- 
ing under the American Federation of Labor. 
Cannery workers report a new agreement carry- 
ing a 5 cent an hour wage increase, together 
with the closed shop. San Pedro and Long Beach 
combined in their Labor Day celebration. Over 
forty thousand men and women were in the line 
of parade. Sheriff Dan Murphy was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Sports and games wound up the 
event.—GEORGE J. MADER. 

Ventura——Charters have been issued for 
unions of butchers and retail clerks. The writer 
is now working to unionize the barbers, automo- 
bile mechanics, and leather workers. Through 
the efforts of the writer the scale for plumbers 
has been re-established to $11.00 a day. The 
Ventura Labor Day celebration was sponsored 
by our Central Labor Union and included sports 
and old-time basket picnic lunch at Seaside Park. 
The celebration was attended by approximately 


* Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for September. 
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one thousand union men and their families.— 
CHARLES J. PULASKI. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the teamsters and chauffeurs of our city. Our 
Labor Day celebration was a huge success. We 
had a very good parade in the morning with 
about fifteen floats and in the afternoon we had 
sports for men and women on the exposition 
grounds.—JosEPH MATTE. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London.—As a result of a membership 
drive the journeyman barbers report twenty-six 
new members. Confidence in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is being rapidly gained in this 
city. Efforts are being made to form a new 
central labor union and we hope to make New 
London one of the strongest union cities in Con- 
necticut. A drive will be made to organize the 
laundry workers. We are planning work, so 
that our largest textile mill, employing about six 
hundred people, can be taken into the union 
fold.—Rosert H. Hype. 


FLORIDA 


Pensacola.—Application has been made for a 
charter for a musicians’ union. Two meetings 
have been held with the idea in mind of organiz- 
ing the retail clerks and the present outlook is 
that we will meet with success. On Labor Day 
we had the biggest parade ever held in this city, 
and we found our five-day program very satis- 
factory—CuarLes L. Ho.iey. 

St. Petersburg.—The writer is in charge of our 
radio program and radio speeches are made 
every Tuesday evening. Butchers and meat 
cutters are holding meetings and it looks as if 
they will soon form a union of this craft. Our 
Labor Press each week carries articles on the 
history and aims of the labor movement.—PHIL. 
A. McMasters, 











GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Hod carriers and common laborers 
are organizing by the hundreds every week and 
their goal is to have one thousand members by 
the end of 1937. Lumber workers are also or- 
ganizing. Confectionery, laundry and white- 
collar workers are becoming interested in union- 
ism in this area. Information on the Social Se- 
curity and Wagner’s Labor Relations Acts are 
explained at weekly mass meetings and are a 
regular part of our organizing campaign.— 
H. H. STewarr. 

IDAHO 


Lewiston.—All unions report increased mem- 
bership. Culinary workers have received an in- 
crease in wages and shorter working hours. 
Bakery workers have a one hundred per cent 
closed shop and only union-made bread is now 
sold in Lewiston. ‘Teamsters are negotiating 
agreements with the dairies. An Industrial Em- 
ployees’ Union is being fostered by the Potlatch 
Forests, Inc., a unit of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. Our lumber and sawmill workers are 
having a stiff fight with this union and have 
hopes of winning in the near future. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union sponsored a dance and basket 
lunch on Labor Day. An effort will be made to 
promote union label week in the near future. 
The writer has contacted the local merchants 
regarding union-made merchandise and so far 
has met with very good success.—M. S. TAYLOR. 

Twin Falls.—Carpenters, meat cutters, gas sta- 
tion attendants, electricians, plumbers, and paint- 
ers are conducting special organizing drives at 
this time. Through the efforts of the writer 
unions have been chartered for plumbers and 
plasterers. The employment situation is im- 
proving. The majority of building contractors 
are taking on workers.—H. H. FREEDHEIM. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—The writer, in cooperation with 
Brother Chase, organized a union of city em- 
ployees a short time ago. Efforts are being 
made to form a union of janitors. We had the 
biggest Labor Day parade this city has ever 
seen. About every local had a float. The parade 
was over three miles long and one of the features 
of our celebration was the giving away of a car 
and trailer. A union of stage employees has 
also been chartered. After our new unions are 
formed, every effort is made to educate them as 
to why they should pay their dues and the bene- 
fits that will eventually follow to them through 
combining with their fellow workers in a union 
of their craft.—CHARLEs M. Fox. 

Breese.—The writer organized a union of hod 
carriers and common laborers and an agreement 
is now pending for these workers. Our Central 
Trades and Labor Council sponsored our Labor 
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Day Celebration and over four thousand at- 
tended. In our parade one thousand five hun- 
dred union men marched. We had some very 
fine speeches by prominent men in this locality. 
Officers of the Central Trades and Labor Council 
meet with the new unions and help them to get 
started along the right lines—Epcar F. Smitu. 

Burlington.—Big rallies have been held with 
the idea in mind of organizing the butchers and 
meat cutters. A meeting has been scheduled 
with the employees of the Murray Iron Works 
for the purpose of interesting them in forming 
a union. Company unions are still operating at 
Schram Overall Factory, The Burlington Casket 
Company, Embalming Burial Case Company, 
and in one glove factory. Through lectures and 
literature we keep in touch with our new mem- 
bers and try to help them to get the full benefits 
of their organization—J. O. Jones. 

Belleville—A new Progressive Miners’ Union 
is being formed and when completed will have 
about seventy-six members. The various crafts 
affliated with the Trades and Labor Assembly 
have assisted in having six hundred and fifty 
members of the United Shoe Workers of the 
C. I. O. change their affiliation to the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. These shoe workers voted three 
to one to leave the C. I. O. A union of auto 
mechanics was formed at Collinsville and the 
International Association of Machinists have 
just negotiated an agreement for this new union 
which provides wage increases and shorter 
hours. We held the largest Labor Day celebra- 
tion in our history with the combined strength 
of all the American Federation of Labor crafts 
and the new affiliated progressive miners, The 
workers at Belleville numbering approximately 
twelve thousand are one hundred per cent af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor. 
—Jesse Biccs. 

Chicago.—Prospects are good for the charter- 
ing of several new unions in the near future. 
A new local union was organized at Wheaton. 
Rockford reports great increase in union rolls. 
Agreements have been reached with merchants 
at Lake Forrest, Marseilles and Chicago. Com- 
pany unions still operate with Kroger-Consumer 
and the Atlantic & Pacific Stores. The writer 
was invited to be the principal speaker of the 
day at the Marion, Indiana, Labor Day celebra- 
tion —R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Danville—All crafts are very active along 
organization lines and have five paid representa- 
tives in the field, with the writer as one of them. 
We had a wonderful Labor Day celebration. 
Auto mechanics have organized. The Building 
Trades Council is very active. Our Federal and 
State Employment Office gives us every coopera- 
tion and we receive practically all HOLC 
maintenance work. The city employees’ agree- 
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ment carries vacations with pay, the seven-hour 
day, pay for holidays and other good conditions. 
The glove factory is working a night crew. 
There has been a slight let up in building trades 
employment but we look for this to better itself 
shortly. The shoe factory pays a bonus to its 
workers in order to down their interest in form- 
ing a union—WILLIAM L, WATSON. 
Decatur.—Bartenders and barbers have spe- 
cial organization drives in progress. A union of 
theatre employees with thirty members has been 
chartered. The employment situation shows no 
improvement. When firms find it necessary to 
increase their working forces, they give prefer- 
ence to former workers——ARTHUR L. KELLER, 
Kankakee.—Five hundred workers employed 
by the David Bradley Plow Works have been 
granted a charter for a union. The writer will 
make an effort to organize the 2,000 retail clerks. 
A union of auto salesmen has already been 
formed. Auto mechanics, through agreement, 
have secured the 48-hour week instead of former 
54 to 60 hours that they had been working, with 
wage scale of 75 cents per hour for mechanics, 
80 cents per hour for machinists and 60 cents 
for helpers. The Florence Stove Works still has 
its “company union”.—BRADLEY MARCOTTE. 
Waukegan.—Organizing progress has been 
very slow but we have expectations of doing 
good work in the future. Membership in the 
various unions has increased considerably. 
“Company unions” are very strong in this lo- 
cality and the firms sponsoring them have bene- 
fits and clubs of all kinds to try and keep their 
workers 2way from a legitimate union. Honor- 
ing Labor Day, both Building Trades and Central 
Trades Councils participated in a motor parade 
seven miles long in which every trade was repre- 
sented. This parade went through the towns of 
Waukegan, North Chicago, Libertyville, Lake 
Bluff, Lake Forest, Deerfield, Highland Park 
and Highwood. It ended at Highiand Park 
where the dedication of the Hod Carriers’ new 
Meeting Hall took place. We have regular 
study classes and in addition a Library in our 
Building Trades Hall where all kinds of labor 
literature is available to our members.—GEORGE 
NORDSTROM. 
INDIANA 


Connersvilie—Federal Labor Union No. 20839 
now has 567 paid up members; Federal Labor 
Union No. 21175 has 135. A Federal Labor 
Union has been installed at the Chrysler plant 
in New Castle. The members of our federal 
labor unions have been very busy strengthening 
their membership. There are two strongly en- 
trenched “company unions” in Connersville—the 
Roots Blower Plant and the Stant Manufacturing 
Company.—RoserT E. HALL. 

Elkhart.—There is considerable activity among 
the garment workers, with prospects that a 








charter will be applied for in the near future. 
Milk wagon drivers have organized under our 
local union of teamsters. Our Building Trades 
Council recently reorganized and is making 
good headway. Retail clerks report great gains 
in the city. Teamsters and chauffeurs are get- 
ting many new agreements. Our retail clerks 
union have closed shop contracts involving 92 
stores. The writer together with the officers of 
this local union obtained these contracts after a 
five-day battle. The Conn Band Instrument 
Company has a “company union”. Our Central 
body sponsored a highly successful meeting on 
Laber Day with fine speakers, picnic, and fire- 
works. We had a very good turn-out.—C. E. 
HULL. 

Kokomo.—Sheet Metal Workers are organiz- 
ing and require only two more members before 
they can apply for a charter. The Sterling Gar- 
ment Factory still maintains a “company union”. 
I have read the constitution of this union and I 
fail to ssc where they have any benefits other 
than what the workers themselves pay for by 
assessment. Our Labor Day celebration was 
sponsored by our Trades and Labor Council. 
A large and colorful parade was put on; big 
free barbecue for all; entertainments of a sur- 
prise nature by the various local unions in the 
afternoon. The business men here cooperated 
both in the parade and financially and the day 
was a great success in every way.—H. E. 
VINCENT. 

Lafayette—A union of auto mechanics has 
been chartered. This now makes two locals of 
machinists here. Prospects are good for the 
formation of another in a short time. Laundry 
workers and teamsters have signed contracts. 
The lumber dealers and transfer companies 
signed contracts giving higher wages and 
shorter hours. Bakery workers have organized. 
Rubber Workers Local Union No. 20685 secured 
the bargaining agency for all employees in the 
plant by election over local No. 53, a C. I. O. 
affiliate. They have negotiated a signed agree- 
ment for the closed shop, increased wages, and 
shorter hours. Brother E. P. Theis, a general 
organizer of the American Federation of Labor, 
was our principal speaker on Labor Day and 
addressed an audience of about fifteen thousand 
people at Columbia Park.—Frank Fow er. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—-The writer has been working 
on agreements for several local unions and is 
meeting with success. Two new working agree- 
ments have been obtained for the bakers and 
foundry employees. The former gained the 
forty-four hour week and a raise in pay. Cedar 
Rapids joined Waterloo in the celebration of 
Labor Day.—Ctiype H. Wuire. 

Clinton.—Federal Labor Union No. 20878 in- 
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itiated about 375 new members. These members 
brought their wives to the meeting. As a result 
a women’s trade union label league is expected 
to be formed in the near future. The writer 
helped start organization of bartenders and is 
acting as business agent for the truck drivers. 
For the latter I have secured a contract with the 
largest transfer and freight line. Moving pic- 
ture projectionists signed a new agreement for 
two years. Brewery workers contract was 
signed for one year. The Curtis Brothers Sash 
and Door Company has a “company union”, We 
had speakers, band concert, ball games, and 
other sports, and in the evening a dance on 
Labor Day.—A. E. HUBBARD, 

Dubuque.—The following gains in member- 
ship were reported; milk drivers, fifteen; bar- 
tenders, six; millworkers, thirty-seven. The 
writer assisted in getting a closed shop at the 
McDonald Manufacturing Company and is now 
working on a contract for the printing pressmen. 
Efforts are being made to organize the school 
teachers. Dubuque had the largest Labor Day 
parade since 1918. We had a two-day celebra- 
tion which was largely attended. Archbishop 
Beckman gave a fine talk on labor, as did U. S. 
Attorney Ed Dunn and A. A. Couch, President 
of our State Federation. The writer was chair- 
man of the Labor Day Committee. Our organiz- 
ing committee visits the unions, asks for closer 
friendship and tries to put before the members 
the aims and principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.—J. J. Brown. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville. —Employees of the Glencliff 
Creameries and Dairy Products joined the 
unions of teamsters, and cooks and waiters. 
An agreement was consummated with this com- 
pany. The Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Company 
and the Acme Foundry and Machine Company 
still have “company unions”. One of the so- 
called benefits is the entertainment of the em- 
ployees with a beer party once a month. We 
had a very nice Labor Day celebration with 
thirty organizations represented in the parade. 
After the parade we had speaking and an enter- 
taining program which was broadcast.—GEORGE 
O. McManvs, 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Through the efforts of the writer 
the employees of the Dudley Dairy Company 
have been organized one hundred per cent and 
this is the only closed-shop dairy in the city. A 
union of meat cutters and butchers has been 
chartered. ‘The International Shoe Company 
still has its “company union”. We had one of 
the finest Labor Day celebrations in the State of 
Kentucky, made more money than ever before 
and had a large attendance all day. The money 
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raised will be used by our Central Labor Union 
to help the other fellow—W. K. WALL. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—The Retail Clerks Union now 
numbers over six hundred members and has 
recently signed contracts with ninety-five per 
cent of the mezchants carrying increased wages 
and the six p. m. closing time on Saturday. 
Truck drivers have a membership of over five 
hundred with more than eighty-five per cent 
under closed-shop contract. All other organiza- 
tions report gains in membership and our central 
body is being reorganized with none but Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliates—F. P, AtL- 


LENDER, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—All crafts except the shoe workers 
here are practically one hundred per cent or- 
ganized in unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. At our meetings we give 
talks on union topics in an effort to educate new 
members as to the aims and principles of the 
American labor movement.—JoHN T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls.—Progress is reported by 
retail clerks in their effort to organize the work- 
ers of this craft and they expect to apply for 
charter shortly. A new local of paper workers has 
been formed in the Hazen and Marvulm Paper 
Company and an agreement reached calling for a 
forty hour week and a ten per cent increase in 
wages.—MIcHAEL J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—The moulders have taken in 
many new members. Our new federal labor 
unions are negotiating contracts with their em- 
ployers. We had the largest parade every held 
in Kalamazoo. The line of march was about 
twenty blocks long with about three thousand 
participating. The parade was followed by a 
picnic and the rest of the day was turned over 
to sports between our town and our sister city 
of Battle Creek. The city cooperated with us in 
every way and the city manager said that this 
was our day and we could have the use of the 
streets for our parade. We are opening a course 
in the night school for union men. This course 
will deal with the growth of the labor move- 
ment since the Knights of Labor up to the present 
time.—GeoRGE HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Petroleum workers and truck driv- 
ers are conducting special organization cam- 
paigns. New unions recently chartered report 
two hundred and seventy-one members. The 
employment situation is improving and at this 
writing there are no unemployed union men. 
When firms find it necessary to increase their 
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work force the tendency is to re-employ former 
employees.—JOHN J. BALoc. 

Virginia—A union of musicians has been in- 
stalled. Chapters of County employees have 
been organized under the American Federation 
of Labor in Tower, Hibbing and Virginia. A 
ladies’ auxiliary has been formed in Hibbing 
and plans are under way to institute one in 
Virginia. Bartenders are making an effort to 
get the waitresses into that organization. Butch- 
ers are signing hew agreements with increased 
wages and better working conditions. Culinary 
workers have signed agreements calling for the 
closed shop, the eight-hour day and a decided 
increase in wages. Truck drivers are negotiat- 
ing agreements as are County employees. Our 
State Federation Convention will be held in 
Hibbing, September 20, 21 and 22, and it is 
expected it will be the largest and best ever held 
in the State. The Central Labor Union has ap- 
pointed an educational committee to work out a 
plan for labor education—GgorGE CHALMERS. 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—Through the efforts of the writer 
unions of painters and carpenters were char- 
tered with the former having sixty members and 
the latter fifty-five. The writer is working in 
cooperation with Brother George Warford to 
organize the laundry workers.—J. C. BULLOCK. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—We have organized and ob- 
tained charters for the following groups of 
workers: Cosmetic workers, employees of the 
Midwest Chandelier Company, the Midwest Ice 
and Cold Storage Company, and Wholesale 
Liquor and Drug Workers. Membership gains 
have been reported by retail clerks, warehouse 
workers, boot and shoe repairers, grocery clerks, 
broom makers, laundry workers and others. 
Agreements have been made with the building 
owners, cosmetic employers, broom maker em- 
ployers and others. The contract of the cos- 
metic workers forbids the taking up of collec- 
tions among employees except as agreed upon 
by the president of the union and representative 
of the employer. A great many companies still 
have their “company unions”, among them the 
Sewall and Seidlitz paint companies, Koch Re- 
frigerator Company, the Viking Refrigerator 
Company, the McPike Drug Company, and 
others—Harry S. HELGESEN. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—About nine new local unions have 
been organized recently. Some of our dairies 
and milk products companies and some of our 
power companies have “company unions” and 
give vacations and sick leave with pay. We 
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have committees and speakers who go before the 
local unions in an effort to assist them in gain- 
ing the full benefits under organization. We 
also have several talks scheduled before churches 
and university groups upon the aims and ideals 
of the American labor movement.—Britt Pryor. 

Lincoln.—Culinary workers and bartenders re- 
port increased membership. Truck drivers and 
bakers and confectionery workers are making 
good progress. A union of sheet metal workers 
was chartered and plans are under way for the 
organizing of machinists and stationary engi- 
neers. Rocfers obtained a closed-shop agree- 
ment carrying wage increases. Bakery workers 
local No. 397 has signed up the first union 
bakery in this city with the closed shop and the 
fifty-hour-week and time and one-half for over- 
time. Pressmen report wage increase in their 
new agreement. The Gooch’s Milling Company 
and Bakery gave a week’s vacation with pay to 
their workers to keep them from joining a bona 
fide union, and threatened to close the bakery 
if their employees organized. Our women’s 
auxiliary is to be organized into a Union Label 
League following the State Federation Conven- 
tion. The Building Trades are working so that 
they may have a full time business agent which 
is sorely needed.—WILLIAM W. MorpHew. 


NEW YORK 


Massena.—Truck drivers and helpers, paper 
makers, and pulp and sulphite workers have 
special organizing drives in progress. The em- 
ployment situation is improving with several 
firms taking on additional workers. Where 
agreements exist former employees are taken 
back when the firms increase their working 
forces—FRANK R. MEYERS. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—The opportunity is ripe for the 
organization of retail clerks in Charlotte and 
for the furniture and textile workers in and 
around Lenoir. An agreement has recently been 
consummated with the Caldwell Furniture Com- 
pany carrying an increase in wages of 2 cents 
per hour. The hours of labor shall be such as 
the volume of business demands up to the labor 
law of the State of North Carolina. It is also 
agreed not to discriminate against any employee 
for his union activities. Construction work is 
increasing and unemployment is on the decline. — 
G. J. KENDALL. 

OHIO 


Hamilton.—The gas station attendants’ agree- 
ment calls for the closed shop, the eight hour 
day and the six day week. The auto mechanics 
negotiated an agreement carrying the same con- 
ditions. Sheet metal workers and common lab- 
orers have just organized. Unions have been 





chartered of carpenters and electric railway 
maintenance men. It is our aim to have the 
city of Hamilton one hundred per cent organized 
in the near future. We held a regular old-time 
Labor Day picnic which was a success in every 
way. For the education of both our old and 
new members we hope to hold meetings during 
the winter months and have speakers give ad- 
dresses on organized labor and the union label. 
—Jor. GALLAGHER. 

Middletown.—Laundry workers and_ truck 
drivers have organized with the former gaining 
a fifteen per cent wage increase. Truck drivers 
are negotiating their agreement and expect to 
gain a wage increase and the closed shop. Em- 
ployees of the Raymond Bag Company secured 
a closed shop agreement and 3 cents per hour 
increase with another 2 cents due November 1. 
This is the first one hundred per cent closed- 
shop agreement in Middletown. Theatrical 
Stage and Employees Local No. 282 signed an 
agreement for two years carrying a fifteen per 
cent wage increase, the five hour day and the 
thirty-five hour week. This local has main- 
tained these hours in most of the theatres for 
more than ten years. The American Rolling 
Mill Company still have their Employees Repre- 
sentative plan, but from reports it is not func- 

_ tioning as well as in the past because the em- 

ployees have lost confidence in it. We cele- 
brated Labor Day with a picnic and had two 
good speakers. New union members are sup 
plied with literature and personal visits are 
paid them from time to time—Gus MILEs, 

Springfield—Recently organized new unions 
include automobile salesmen, laundry workers 
and a Federal Labor Union for which applica- 
tion is pending. Mercantile clerks are holding 
meetings for purpose of re-establishing charter. 
American Federation of Labor Organizer Morris 
C. Taylor is doing effective work in this and 
surrounding cities. Laundry workers have made 
agreement with employers. Negotiations are 
under way by several other unions, including 
City Line Bus Drivers. “Company Union” of 
International Harvester Company has been 
recognized by plant management. Employees 
are given pensions and vacations with pay. They 
have a Credit Union in the plant, and other 
beneficial features. The Trades and Labor As- 
sembly is considering holding a series of edu- 
cational meetings during the winter months, 
The Assembly, through its officers and organiz- 
ing committee, is working with the American 
Federation of Labor in the organizing campaign 
being waged in this district—C. W. RIcH. 

Zanesville-—The following new organizations 
have made gains: Truck drivers, milk salesmen 
and dairy workers. They are also making con- 
tracts and the members of Truck Drivers Local 

No. 637 signed up the Ohio Ice Company and 
obtained a twenty-five per cent wage increase. 
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Efforts are being made to form unions of sign 
writers and sign painters and machinists. Our 
Labor Day celebration proved a great success, 
We had many able speakers and the celebration 
ended with a big fireworks display set piece of 
the American Federation of Labor. Our educa- 
tional program includes such subjects as social 
security, old age pension, unemployment insur- 
ance, and compensation laws.—ArTHUR H., Bis- 
CHOFF. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—Efforts are being made to form 
unions of retail clerks, cleaners and dyers, laun- 
dry and garment workers. Organizers for the 
Railway Department report progress in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Shops. Butcher workers 
have negotiated a new agreement carrying a 
3 cents per hour raise in wages with the United 
House Dressed Meat Company. Truck drivers 
are negotiating their agreements. The Bell 
Telephone Company still has a company union. 
Our principal education feature for educating 
our union members are the bi-monthly confer- 
ences held by the Central Labor Union for the 
promotion of union organization and the use of 
union labels —A. C. BurKE. 

Clearfield.—The writer has formed a union of 
the employees of the Banta Refrigerator Com- 
pany and is now making an effort to organize 
the workers of the Kurtz Brothers, manufac- 
turers of stationery and printing. An agreement 
with the Banta Refrigerator Company was 
signed on September 21 whereby the Company 
agrees to recognize the Federal Labor Union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for its em- 
ployees and to agree to a forty-four hour week, 
time and one-half for all overtime, and for all 
Sundays and holidays, and a wage increase of 
from 5 to 10 cents an hour.—MATTHEW CALLEN, 
SR. 

Wilkes-Barre—Upholsterers and mattress 
workers are meeting with employers to draw up 
a new agreement. Our new local union of Hod 
Carriers has been holding meetings with the 
building contractors and it looks as if a closed 
shop agreement will result—Epwarp W. FIin- 
NEY. 

TENNESSEE 


Jackson—The carpenters’ local signed an 
agreement with B. C. Jerell Company, which 
employs about two hundred men, by which they 
gained wage increases ranging up to 25 per 
cent, the nine-hour day, the five-day week, and 
extra pay for overtime. The agreement also 
provides seniority rights and a non-strike-with- 
out-arbitration clause. In an effort to interest 
and educate our new union members we have a 
get-together meeting once a month and always 
secure a good speaker to make the address.— 
W. I. CarrincTon. 
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A full flow of rust-free 
water from pipes of 
copper or brass 


Thousands of installations attest the many 
years of rust-free service Anaconda Brass 
Pipe assures. 

A new type of installation ... Anaconda 
Copper Tubes and Fittings . . . now reduces 
the cost of rustless piping. These tubes do 
do not require threading, are lighter in weight _will tell you what kind of rust-proof pipe 

; than pipe, and cost is less per foot. to use. Just be sure the name ANACONDA 
F Your architect or plumbing contractor _ is stamped in every length. 
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TEXAS 


Beaumont.—A union of ship yard and shop 
laborers has been chartered for the Pennsyl- 
vania ship yard. The writer has twenty appli- 
cants signed to form a heat frost insulator and 
asbestos workers’ union. We are working to 
secure an agreement for the members of our 
new ship yard and shop laborers’ union. Con- 
struction Pipe-Fitters Local No. 195 of the 
Plumbers are asking a wage scale of $1.25 per 
hour on all construction work being done at the 
various oil refineries of the Gulf District. The 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railway Shop 
Crafts’ Association, a company union of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, has become very much 
discouraged and indications are that they would 
like to organize into a union under the American 
Federation of Labor. We had a very large 
attendance turn out at our Labor Day celebra- 
tion which was held in conjunction with Port 
Arthur labor unions.—W. J. BurketTT. 

Denison.—The writer is working to organize 
the butchers and meat cutters of this district. 
We joined with Dallas in the celebration of 
Labor Day and we all feel that, due to President 
William Green’s speech and visit here, great 
good will come to our labor movement.—Roy S. 
HALL. 

Tyler—A union of meat cutters with nine- 
teen members has been chartered and they have 
elected delegates and affiliated with our central 
body. On Labor Day we had a barbecue fol- 
lowed by speaking. Congressman Morgan San- 
ders, Judge Yarbough, and other able local 
speakers gave very interesting talks on subjects 
of interest to labor. The day closed with a 
dance and floor show at our Labor Temple. 
Prospects are good for the organization of truck 
drivers.—RopNEY E. BARBER. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—A union of auto body workers has 
been organized. Retail clerks, wholesale retail 
clerks, and building service employees report 
organizing progress and gains. Auto mechanics 
and culinary workers have obtained signed 
agreements. Our central body has contact men 
to call on our new organizations —R. H. FULLER. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—Since August 15 considerable 
work has been done trying to get the truck 
drivers to form a teamsters’ local and we are 
continuing our efforts to organize the electrical 
workers employed in the plant of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. 
Laundry workers are still on strike in Newport 
News and Williamsburg in an effort to come to 
an agreement with employers. The Newport 
News Central Labor Union held a very fine 
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celebration on Labor Day at Buckroe Beach. 
The main event was in the form of a luncheon 
and the guests were delegates to the Central 
Labor Union, presidents and secretaries of local 
unions in this vicinity, and business and pro- 
fessional men.—Paut I. Toppinc. 
Petersburg.—A local union of dairy workers 
has been chartered. Indications are that the 
barbers will organize. Negotiations are under 
way between Local No. 159, of the United Gar- 
ment Workers and firms of General Garments 
and Stuart-Keith. The writer has been in- 
formed that a company union is being organized 
in the Titmus Optical Plant to combat the labor 
organization existing there. On Labor Day a 
picnic was held, sponsored by the Optical Work- 
ers and Luggage Workers’ Unions. A mass 
meeting is to be held in the near future by the 
Central Labor Union in an effort to educate 
the members as to the value and advantages 
of the union label. We will invite some promi- 
nent member of the Label Department to address 
this meeting —Joun A. TiTMus. 
Roanoke.—Brewery workers have organized 
and secured a closed-shop agreement carrying 
increased wages for all employees, time and 
one-half for all overtime, and the forty-hour 
week. Veneer workers have formed a union 
in Pulaski. We are attempting the organization 
of laundry workers. A company union is now 
in process of formation at the Covington Paper 
Mill and we are making every effort to combat 
this situation. This same situation exists in 
Pulaski where they are attempting to organize 
a company union of the employees of the Arthur 
J. McKee Company. We meet with new mem- 
bers and try to instruct them how to carry on 
their meetings as laid out by their international 
by-laws and constitutions—Harry W. HAyYNeEs. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles—A union of culinary workers 
has been chartered. Teamsters have a new 
agreement and the clerks expect to negotiate 
one very shortly. We had a very large cele- 
bration on Labor Day. Our town numbers about 
ten thousand people and three thousand turned 
out to take part in the parade which was about 
three-quarters of a mile long with floats, uni- 
formed marchers, as well as boy scouts, Legion 
Drug Corps and our city band in the parade. 
Our Ladies’ Label League has gotten out some 
interesting pamphlets which are being used to 
good purpose.—W2ALTER A. Lez. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—The writer organized a union 
of sheet metal workers and they have negotiated 
a contract carrying a 25 per cent per hour raise. 
We had a fine Labor Day mass meeting which 
proved very successful. Every one here does 
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their utmost to help new members with their 
union.—STANLEY R. MEREDITH. 

Huntington—The writer has been working 
on Retail Clerks Local Union No. 711 and in 
the past two weeks has succeeded in adding 
100 members to the rolls. We have a good cam- 
paign started and prospects are good for greatly 
increased membership in this craft. Five thea- 
tres have been signed up.—Paut H. Goocn. 

Parkersburg—All locals report increased 
membership. Hotel and restaurant employees 
are organizing. Teamsters and chauffeurs are 
preparing for an organization drive to form a 
local. Retail clerks are about ready to present 
their contract to the merchants. Typographical 
workers are preparing to negotiate a new wage 
scale. The largest Labor Day parade in the 
history of Parkersburg was held this year and 
was followed by the largest crowd at the City 
Park for the picnic which followed.—C. F. 
MEHL. 

WISCONSIN 


Appleton—Unions of molders, iron workers, 
inside millmen, theatre employees, two pulp and 
sulphite workers, papermakers and a ladies 
auxiliary to the Carpenters have been chartered. 
In the last ten months we have organized sixteen 
new local unions and as a result we have 
doubled the locals affiliated with the Appleton 
Trades and Labor Council. There is very little 
turn over in labor in our industrial plants. 
Unemployment remains about the same with the 
W. P. A. taking up the slack. Construction work 
is beginning to lag and we will soon have a 
surplus of this type of labor although for several 
months we had a shortage.—EarL CLARK. 

Eau Claire-—The writer in association with 
Charles Burdick worked to form a new Central 
Labor Union here and I am glad to report that 
we had sixteen unions affiliated with our central 
body at its first meeting. Truck drivers report 
increased membership. Stage hands negotiated 
a new wage contract with 5 per cent gain.— 
A. T. LeDue. 

Madison—Hotel and Restaurant employees 
report that they have taken in 100 new mem- 
bers. New agreements have been obtained with 
twenty-four of our taverns and night clubs, 
whereby the closed shop, the 8-hour day, 
seniority rules, and pay increases of 20 per cent 


were secured. We had a two day celebration 
on Labor Day with five fine speakers.—E. C. 
HEIN. 

Milwaukee.—New unions have been chartered 
at Green Bay, Wausau, and Sheboygan, with a 
total membership of about 800 members. Con- 
ditions in this district look very good for the 
American Federation of Labor. The writer is 
working to secure new contracts for the Wau- 
sau, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Wis., Virginia, 
and Hibbing, Minnesota, unions, which call for 
shorter hours and increases in pay ranging from 
three to five dollars per week in the retail trades. 
At all our meetings we give talks on why it pays 
to join the American Federation of Labor and 
all in all we are going forward and doing a 
good job.—WILLIAM MANSFIELD. 

Rothschild—The writer chartered unions of 
sheet metal workers and electricians. Retail 
clerks have a closed-shop agreement with the 
Fair Store in Wausau. Members of Hotel 
Workers Local No. 330 have just received an 
agreement carrying shorter hours and increased 
wages. On Labor Day we had about four 
thousand union members on march and later 
about ten thousand people at our Marathon Park 
picnic. We had some very good speakers to 
address the people at this picnic. Among them 
were Mayor Borwitz and the president and 
vice-president of our Central Labor Union. Our 
plans are to have classes this winter for mem- 
bers of the new locals in order to educate them 
in union rules of procedure—ALBERT R. PRIEBE. 

Stevens Point—A union of painters has been 
chartered and application has been made for a 
union of paper workers. Efforts are being made 
to organize the retail clerks. An agreement has 
been signed with the Bake-Rite Baking Company 
whereby we secured the closed shop and the 
union label. Truck Drivers have signed agree- 
ments with several of the dairies. We had our 
first celebration of any size on Labor Day and 
received favorable comment even from our 
antagonistic city officials. Our celebration con- 
sisted of parade, picnic and dance with our 
eighteen affiliated unions taking part. We are 
communicating with the School for Workers in 
Industry, a branch of the University of Wis- 
consin, for the purpose of establishing classes 
on economics.—JOHN A. MILLER. 
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for this final step in 
making MOTOR OIL 


Everywhere, American farmers 
are raising oats, corn, wheat, and 
other big farms crops . . . that 
make an amazing, new refining 
agent or oil purifier—Furfural. 

The Furfural process actually 
washes and rids crude oil of all 
those gum- and tar-forming im- 
purities that cause so much real 
damage to your engine. 

Because of this, you get full 
lubrication, without buying so 
much oil. Your crankcase stays 
FULL longer. 

Start today using this finer, 
longer-lasting lubrication. You 
can get New Texaco Motor Oil at 
Texaco Dealers in all of the 48 
States. 


Tune in Eddie Cantor in “Texaco . ’ 
Town" every Wednesday Night 25 ¢ 5 CZ FULL lnger 
Columbia Network 8:30 EST \ 
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